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workers’ government! 





AUSTERITY, ITS consequences, 
and how to resist: these are the issues 
fuelling the rise of radical Greek 
party Syriza. Its programme rejects 
the cuts imposed by the International 
Monetary Fund, EU Commission 
and European Central Bank - the so- 
called “Troika”. 

This rejection has exposed the fact 
that the interests of the Greek work- 
ers and youth are incompatible with 
the interests of international finance 
capital — the speculators, creditors 
and politicians determined to thwart 
the democratic will of the Greek 
people. 

The German and French banks 
will not back down. They are intent 


on stripping Greece of all its assets, 
and will brook no interference. They 
are robbing the Greek people of 
their hospitals, schools and transport 
systems. 

Austerity is big business for 
Europe’s major powers. 


From Athens to Paris the question | 


of using elections to express popu- 
lar rejection of austerity poses enor- 
mous challenges to the dictatorship 
of capital. 


internationalism 

Greece is not a one-off. Spain has 
become the fourth European coun- 
try to be bailed out - to the tune of 
€100 billion. Because a new right 


wing government is firmly in place 
there, carrying out austerity, Europe’s 
bankers and politicians say they will 
not interfere. But no doubt if the 
workers resist, the Merkels and 
Camerons will not be slow in read- 
ing them the riot act too. 

Across Europe, forces are mobil- 
ising for a decisive confrontation. 
Any national working class that 
raises its resistance to a level that 
threatens their government of aus- 
terity will meet the same barrage of 
reaction facing the Greek workers. 
That is why their fight is our fight. 

At the same time, the forces of 
counter-revolution are also mobil- 
ising for the conflict. 


Greek fascist party Golden Dawn 
has revealed its true face when its 
representative punched two women 
on a live TV debate. If the left do 
not take the power in a workers’ 
gtovernment, the far right is wait- 
ing in the wings. 


Revolution 
For the big banks, international 
money markets and Europe’s openly 
capitalist governments, rejecting aus- 
terity is not an option. For the millions 
in struggle against the consequences 
of a crisis we did not cause, Greece 
symbolises that not only is resistance 
necessary, but that victory is possible. 
Syriza’s rise puts it on a collision 


course with the most powerful forces 
in the EU and international markets. 

The scale of popular resistance in 
Greece has opened a revolution- 
ary situation - one that will be deep- 
ened by the victory of Syriza and the 
formation of a workers’ government 
to renounce the debt, expropriate 
the banks, disband the fascist gangs 
and their police sympathisers, and 
arm the working class against the 
reaction of the counter-revolution. 


Victory to the Greek workers! 
Internationalise the resistance! 
Forward to a workers’ Europe! 


Now turn to pages 7-10 














We can beat the cuts — 
but only with a new 
strategy and leadership 


THE TUC has called a national demonstration against aus- 
terity in the autumn under the banner “A Future that Works”. 
This demo comes more than 18 months after the TUC’s 
“March for the Alternative”. By any standards, one isolated 

demo every year and a half is a pathetic response to the 
worst capitalist crisis since the 1930s. 

Nevertheless, there is every possibility that we could see 
half a million or more on the streets on 20 October because 
the Coalition is increasingly hated. 

Unemployment is stuck at a 20-year high of 2.65 million, 
with millions more stranded in part-time jobs, fictitious self- 
employment or the grey economy. 

The image of 80 young jobseekers being forced to sleep 
out under London Bridge before a 14-hour shift stewarding 
the Queen’s Jubilee - all on workfare, without receiving a 
penny in pay - sums up the reality of Tory Britain. 

But while anger will certainty mobilise hundreds of thou- 
sands to march, it has to be set against the backdrop of a 
disorderly retreat in the pensions dispute that was supposed 
to provide a lawful pretext for united resistance to the Tory- 
LipbDem onslaught. 

On N30, 2 million workers struck against the government's 
“nay more, work longer, get less” pension proposals. It was 
the biggest single day of strike action since 1926 and coor- 
dinated the actions of 30 unions. But it was, as the French 
say, a strike with no tomorrow. 

Within a fortnight the alliance had fatally fractured. The 
largest unions signed “no strike” agreements to pursue 
(secret) scheme-by-scheme talks, which resulted in the very 
same proposals that we struck against being “recommend- 
ed” a few months later. 

The more militant unions lost their nerve. A couple more 
partial strikes were mounted in March and May but despite 
conference votes to keep up the fight, by the summer it was 
all but over. 


Sparks lead the way again 
In complete contrast to. this, electricians have reminded us 


how effective rank and file action can be. Fresh from their 
victory over construction giants like Balfour Beatty, 600 
workers at Ratcliffe-on-Soar power station in 
Nottinghamshire, led by the “Sparks”, walked out in defence 
of health and safety rep Jason Poulter. 

Without waiting for a ballot or worrying about the anti- 
union laws, these workers frightened their bosses enough to 
win Jason's reinstatement. 

The truth is that we can beat the cuts - but only if we can 
forge a new strategy and a new leadership. We can all follow 
the Sparks’ example and organise at the rank and file level 
so when the officials sell out the fight goes on. 

Local anticuts committees are generally in a poor state as 
a result of the union leaders’ cowardice. But these commit- 
tees can revive if they use the next four months to mobilise 
for 20 October. They should bring workers, students and 
benefit claimants together to plan direct action, occupations 
and strikes, developing into real action committees by draw- 
ing in every section of society suffering from the cuts. 

For the union bureaucrats, official marches and one-day 
stoppages every year and a half may be enough - but we 
cannot afford to limit our action to polite protests and wait 
for Labour in 2015. 

Ed Miliband could not even bring himself to support the 
N30 strike and says he will not reverse the Tory cuts. Now 
he is in talks with Lib Dem grandees with a view to forming a 
coalition with them after the next election. He repeatedly 
snubs the union leaders who pay 80 per cent of his party's 
expenses. How can we trust Labour to reverse the cuts or 
restore our ravaged health, welfare and education services? 

We need a political alternative: a new party that supports 
every fight against austerity, both in Britain and abroad; that 
links these separate battles together into a class struggle 
against capitalism; that prepares the working class to take 
power so that it can run society itself without the need for an 
exploiting class telling us what to do. 

Revolutionary times have returned to southern Europe. But 
they will only turn into real revolutions if socialists can Graw up 
a revolutionary programme to guide the action of millions and 
forge a new mass party to fight for it in the Class siruggie. 
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Work without pay - no way! 


Sally Turner 


EIGHTY YOUTH from Bristol, Bath and 
Plymouth were forced to sleep out under 
London Bridge, do unpaid work and had 
no access to toilets for over 24 hours 
during the Queen’s Jubilee in London. 

Thirty jobseekers and 50 on appren- 
ticeships “worked” for Close Protection 
UK (CPUK) under the Coalition gov- 
ernment’s workfare system. 

Downing Street ignored condemna- 
tions of slave labour and made it clear 
they would not be changing the system, 
which provides the bosses with free 
labour while threatening to remove the 
claimants’ benefit unless they obey. 

This is by no means a one-off as work- 
fare is rapidly expanding with ever more 
companies signing up to cream the 
benefits of an unpaid workforce. 

At Argos, jobseekers work 30 hours 
a week for six weeks to receive weekly 


benefits of just £53 - which works out 
to £1.30 an hour. 

At a time when 2.67 million people are 
officially unemployed, workfare allows 
multi-million pound companies like 
Argos, Matalan and Superdrug to-obtain 
labour at the taxpayers’ expense, effec- 
tively granting them a government incen- 
tive not to hire. 

It is predicted that there will be 500,000 
public sector job losses over the next five 
years. 

It is clear that the government intends 
to use workfare to replace gaps left in 
the public sector. 

It is already doing this within the 
NHS, where under-trained volunteers 
are doing eight weeks of unpaid work, 
which includes cleaning and feeding 
patients. 

These are important aspects of patient 
care and require full training - it is 
appalling that untrained volunteers have 


been put in such a position. 

The government has said it intends 
to double the amount of unemployed 
people forced to work for their benefits, 
which means an increase to around 
80,000 places a year. 

Last year George Osborne said, 
“Young people who do not engage 
with this offer will be considered 
for mandatory work activity and 
those who drop about will lose their 
benefits.” 

There are also plans for some 300,000 
people suffering from either a long-term 
illness or disability to be introduced to 
mandatory work experience. 

We need to be fighting back against 
this government of the rich and their 
attempts to force the unemployed into 
virtual slavery. 

With unemployment rising you too 
could soon be forced to stack shelves for 
less than minimum wage. 





Demo silences war criminal Rajapakse 


a3) 


Peter Main 


HUNDREDS OF demonstrators have 
prevented Sri Lanka’s President 
Rajapakse from addressing a business 
meeting in the heart of the City of Lon- 
don. He had been due to delivera 
keynote speech at the Commonwealth 





Rix Bragg 


THIS SUMMER London will play host 
to the 30th Olympiad, a sporting extrav- 
aganza touted as a showcase of the 
best of British, as providing unparalleled 
opportunities for urban regeneration 
and private investment in the East End. 

The reality is very different. 

The promised private investment 
never materialised, leaving the taxpayer 
to foot the bill for the tremendously 
expensive complex of sports venues and 
accommodation. The city has become 
a militarised zone, with army and navy 


| helicopters and RAF Typhoon jets 


regularly flying overhead. Residents who 


| protested the installation of surface to 
| air missiles on their roofs have been 


threatened with eviction. 


Sri Lankan protesters hang an effigy of Rajapakse f 
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ofS he 


rom a lamp-post in London 


Economic Forum at the Mansion House. 

Protesters waving Tamil Tiger flags and 
placards demanded not only that he 
should not speak, but that he should be 
prosecuted for war crimes and crimes 
against humanity. 

Although the crowds grew in the 
course of the morning, it proved 

















Olympic folly 


To top it off, the real meaning of the 
term ‘urban regeneration’ has arrived 
like a slap in the face to hundreds of res- 
idents who, through a combination of 
housing benefits cap and rising rents, are 
being up-rooted from their communities 
and transported to Stoke-on-Trent, in a 
move by Newham Council that can only 
be described as social cleansing. 

The Olympics reflect the absurdity 
of capitalist society, where billions are 
spent on grotesque follies for the 
amusement of the rich while the serv- 
ices that the poor depend on are axed 
in the name of austerity. 

Where ‘improving communities’ 
means purging an area of the commu- 
nity itself and where the glittering 
facade of the games is an attempt to 
hide the rot of the system. 






impossible to prevent Rajapakse from 
attending a banquet with the Queen 
at Marlborough House on Pall Mall 
at lunchtime. After the orchestrated 
mass celebrations to mark her 60th 
year in office it was, at least, useful 
to see the kind of people she prefers 
to mix with. 
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Review: Why it’s Kicking Off 
Everywhere: The New Global 
Revolutions 


Paul Mason, published by Verso, January 2012. ISBN: 9781844678518 


Chris Clough 


PAUL MASON’S new book Why 
It’s Kicking Off Everywhere is a 
thought-provoking look at the wave 
of struggle that is currently sweep- 
ing the globe. It’s an engaging nar- 
rative that effortlessly leaps 
between eye-opening facts and hair- 
rising on-the-ground accounts of 
working people resisting austerity 
and dictatorship. 

Mason traces the last three years 
of struggles from the Iranian mass 
demonstrations of 2008 through 
the 2010 UK student movement to 
the year 2011, when everything 
truly “kicked off”. 

That year saw Arab dictators top- 
ple like dominoes, when young peo- 
ple in their hundreds of thou- 
sands took over city squares across 
the globe, and when the mass strike 
returned, rocking Europe and 
North Africa amidst clouds of tear 
gas and Molotov-throwing youths. 

The chapters focusing on these 
seismic events are interspersed with 
chapters that delve into the causes 
of the crisis, the resistance and why 
it is taking the form it is. This invites 
the reader to think about ongoing 
events from a new perspective, con- 
sidering the historical significant 
role of new technology, while debat- 
ing questions such as why now, and 
what will happen next? 

The reader is given the oppor- 
tunity to re-live the experiences 


NUT AN 


Bernie McAdam Sanwell NUT 





TEACHERS’ unions NUT and 
NASUWT have announced a joint 
campaign to defend pensions and 
protect pay, working conditions and 
jobs. Teachers will be balloted both 
for strike action and action short 
of strike to be taken in the autumn 
term “should the government refuse 
to listen”. As yet no clear objectives 
have been agreed apart from vague 
calls for a joint campaign on the 
above issues. 

Any action to stop the attacks 
raining down on teachers is to be 
welcomed. However, these union 
leaders have not exactly distin- 
guished themselves to date in the 
fight to protect our pensions. NUT 
leaders have disregarded conference 
decisions to hold regional strikes this 
term, which were meant to culmi- 
nate in a national strike in June. 

The pension changes have already 
been enacted, with reductions in 
take home pay now hitting teachers 
hard. Union leaders sense a defeat 
has already occurred, with the focus 


fifthinternational.org 


of these momentous times, whether 
on the streets or glued to the TV, 
watching as hundreds of thousands 
chanted in unison in Tahrir Square 
and as protesters stormed the steps 
of the Greek parliament. 

Mason describes the book as a 
work of journalism, but as most 
people know no news is neutral; and 
whether it is journalism or not polit- 
ical views, assumptions, analysis, and 
hints at solutions are woven 
throughout the book. 

With issues as debatable and 
inspiring as the current worldwide 
upheaval, it is difficult to avoid dis- 
cussing the way forward, possible 
solutions to the obstacles faced by 
today’s working class and warning 
of the possible outcomes. Mason, 
however, tries his best to avoid such 
discussion. 

He fills chapters with analyses of 
the different movements but then 
only briefly discusses their short- 
falls and ways to overcome them. 
This leaves many chapters unsat- 
isfactorily inconclusive, as solutions 
or shortfalls are often hinted at but 
not discussed in depth. 

This regularly leaves the reader 
asking why things are the way they 
are and what hope is there for 
change? 

Mason has a tendency to jump 
from trying to point out a fault in 
a particular way of organising and 
ways to remedy it on one page, to 
an appraisal of the movement 





now shifting to pay and condi- 
tions. They have no one to blame 
but themselves. 


Escalate the action 

Why has the largest teachers’ union 
the NUT failed to give a fighting 
lead on the pensions struggle? Quite 
simply it has not fought for a strat- 
egy that can win. Such a strategy 
must involve a campaign of escalat- 
ing national strike action up to 
and including indefinite strikes. 
NUT leaders have delayed even 
limited action, and their long strung- 
out isolated days of strike action 
pose no real threat to the govern- 
ment’s austerity plans. 

As we prepare to go into action 
next term the NUT must not use the 
joint initiative with the NASUWT 
as a millstone around our necks. 
Action must be organised on the 
basis of what is necessary to win and 
not on what is acceptable to the low- 
est common denominator. 

The upcoming Local Associations 
for National Action Conference in 
Liverpool on 16 June will no doubt 


devoid of any constructive criticism 
on the next in a way that throws up 
contradictions. 

For example, in a chapter on 
social media, he mentions the 
downside of online organising in 
that decisions are hard to enforce 
and enact when agreed upon, but 
then goes on to praise the looseness 
of social media. 

Similarly in one of his conclud- 
ing chapters, Mason tries to remain 
impartial in describing the unrest 
across the world and how no dom- 
inant force, especially the left, 
has come to the fore. 

But then he drops in a small 
paragraph where he lauds a little 
known anarchist manifesto as the 
new manifesto of the world rev- 
olution, claiming it to be the Com- 
munist Manifesto of our times. 

Mason’s attempts to appear 
impartial and his refusal to state 
clearly what he considers the solu- 
tion to certain pressing problems 
leaves some chapters feeling incom- 
plete, as the negatives of various 
movements are pointed out yet not 
given the same in-depth treat- 
ment as their positive aspects are. 

However despite these shortfalls, 
which leave you without an answer 
as to how the new global revolu- 

tions can succeed, this book is a 
must-have for activists and those 
wanting a readable and informative 
guide to the most important events 
for a generation. 


NASUWT launch joint 


express the anger many NUT 
activists feel over the recent dither- 
ing by its leaders. However, it must 
be able to give a lead on how to fight 
back against the wide-ranging 
attacks on education. For this it 
will have to argue for a campaign of 
escalating action with clearly defined 
objectives. 


Rank and file movement 

The Liverpool conference will no 
doubt decide to maintain a network 
of activists intent on taking national 
strike action. The network needs to 
go beyond local association dele- 
gates and teacher reps to include 
school groups and rank and file 
members. It will have to organise 


This book allows you to feel what 
it is like to be in a post-Mubarak 
slum or on the streets of Greece 
during an anti-austerity mobilisa- 
tion, while at the same time encour- 
aging you to think about how 30 








ss ae 
independently of the leadership if 


-it is to be capable of organising 


an effective and alternative way 
forward whenever the leaders back 
down. Refusal to call action next 
time around must be met with 
unofficial strikes. 

A real rank and file movement 
would democratically overhaul the 
union. It would fight for strikes to 
be decided by the members at local, 
regional and national level, linking 
up with rank and file NASUWT 
members. 

Strike committees under the con- 
trol of mass meetings should deter- 
mine the way forward, not arbitrary 
executive control. All officials and 
union representatives should be 





years of uninterrupted free market 
pillaging, a huge growth in the 
worldwide working class and a 
big boom in communications tech- 
nology are all impacting on the 
struggle for a better world. 


campaign 


elected and subject to recall. They 
should be paid the average wage 
of a classroom teacher. 

A grassroots movement should 
also build cross-union support for 
the defence of education. A move- 
ment of all education workers 
should be the aim, reaching out to 
the whole working class commu- 
nity, and involving parents and stu- 
dents. We already know that suc- 
cessful struggles against academies 
depend on support from parents 
and students. 

The inability of trade union lead- 
ers to win the battles against auster- 
ity demands a new form of trade 
unionism. It means a political fight 
to turn our unions into democratic 
fighting organisations, and a fight to 
build councils of action that go 
beyond the limits of pure trade 
unionism. 

It also poses the question of a new 
working class party that can repre- 
sent and lead the class as a whole 
towards a socialist society, where a 
fully funded quality education sys- 
tem is a right, not a privilege. 
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Turn anger into action 


Rebecca Anderson, a rep in the PCS civil servants’ union, looks at the political situation in Britain and asks why growing 
poverty, and mass anger and disgust with the Tones has not translated into a tidal wave of protests and strikes 


THE REALITY of what austerity 
means for working class people is 
really beginning to hit home. 

The average family debt is 
£10,000, excluding mortgages, a fig- 
ure that has risen by 51 per cent 
since the Coalition got in. Over 
129,000 people were forced to turn 
to food banks last year, as the cost 
of food and soft drinks rose by 4.6 
per cent while wages and benefits 
were held down. A new food bank 
— the ultimate symbol of great 
depressions — opens in Britain every 
four days. 

Growing poverty, cuts and unem- 
ployment, along with mounting 
media stories of Tory corruption, saw 
the Coalition get a kicking in May’s 
local elections, losing 741 seats and 
13 councils, while Labour gained 823 
and control of 32 more councils. 

Yet, according to the TUC Gen- 
eral Secretary Brendan Barber, only 
6 per cent of the planned cuts have 
been implemented so far. Mean- 
while NHS privatisation is acceler- 
ating, we face further pay freezes or 
cuts, and the double-dip recession 
means more jobs lost, more youth 
on the dole, more homelessness. 

It is not necessarily the case, how- 
ever, that the more working peo- 
ple are attacked the more they fight 
back. Spontaneous struggles do kick 
off and the union tops are under 
pressure to organise protests, like 
the 26 March 2011 monster demo or 
2.5 million strong 30 November pub- 
lic sector pension strike. 

Yet for these to be more than one- 
offs designed to let workers blow off 
steam, they need to be developed 
into a sustained mass movement, like 
the anti-poll tax or anti-war move- 
ments were. Ultimately, we will need 
a general strike to bring down the 
Tories and their austerity. 

To make this leap, the question of 
leadership proves decisive: will it 
remain in the hands of the ‘official’ 
leaders, such as Brendan Barber, 
who orchestrated the pensions 
sell-out and wants to limit action 
to what is acceptable to Labour? Or 
will the left take the lead itself, and 
develop new organisations and a 
new leadership — ultimately a new 
party — to organise the kind of action 
workers need to defend our stan- 
dards of living and welfare state? 
The fate of the different struggles 
—the NHS, pensions, jobs, etc — and 
of the resistance to austerity as a 
whole hinges on this single question. 

So what is the potential for an 
alternative to Labour, a united anti- 
cuts movement and what other 
developments are possible in the 
trade union movement? 


Unite the anti-cuts movement 
The anti-cuts movement has 


remained divided and ineffective, 


with a number of competing front 
organisations. This has left the 
initiative to the TUC, meaning a 
wait of 18 months before another 
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Activists from Occupy London systematically supported the sparks’ protests and brought this huge banner onto 
the streets on 30 November. If we can unite the creativity and daring of the youth with the organised strength of 
the trade union movement on a more permanent basis, we could put the question of power on the agenda 


mass national demonstration on 20 
October. 

Contrast this to the Workfare snap 
demos up and down the country 
mounted by the left in February. This 
was arare victory and showed what 
can happen; even without coordi- 
nation, the fact that several differ- 
ent groups, including ourselves, took 
up this campaign together meant 
that we won some concessions and 
gained national media coverage. 

Just imagine what a united, mass 
campaign could achieve. We would 
not have to wait 18 months for the 
TUC to act; we could call a national 
demo ourselves! 

Occupy has left little in its wake 
in terms of organisation, but it did 
spread a radical idea. Instead of just 
leafleting and maybe organising a 
small demo, people created a spec- 
tacle and a space, getting on the news 
and forcing the powers-that-be to 
respond. 

Without permanent structures and 
national links it will remain frag- 
mented so we need to go beyond 
Occupy as an idea to forging a 
national anti-cuts movement as a 
reality, using occupations, demon- 
strations and strikes to fight the cuts. 

We need a national conference of 
all anti-cuts groups and campaigns. 
But Right to Work, Unite the Resist- 
ance (both fronts for the Socialist 
Workers Party), the National Shop 
Stewards Network (Socialist Party) 
and Coalition of Resistance (Coun- 
terfire) all oppose such a conference, 
manoeuvring behind the scenes and 
refusing to cooperate. Local groups, 


union branches, and independent 
campaigns need to demand these 
pseudo-united fronts call a demo- 
cratic conference — or take matters 
into their own hands. 

The 20 October TUC demo is an 
important opening to revive the 
movement, as it will no doubt bring 
a huge number of workers out on 
the streets to voice their anger — 
but how can we stop it being a one 
day wonder? 


Organise the rank and file 

The pension battle is on its last legs, 
thanks to the sabotage of right wing 
union leaders (Unison’s Dave 
Prentis) and the missed chances by 
the lefts (PCS, led by Mark Ser- 
wotka and the Socialist Party). 
Socialists are last to leave the bat- 
tlefield and we will continue to 
argue for the strikes can be revived 
and escalated, by organising rank 
and file militants into a movement 
to force the leaders to fight or push 
forward without them. 

The N30 movement was the best 
chance to launch a general strike 
against the government so far, and 
its collapse will be a blow to the trade 
union movement. We can expect dif- 
ferent workers in the private and 
public sector to fight against job and 
pay cuts, privatisation and attacks to 
union rights: most recently Jobcen- 
tre staff on Merseyside, NHS work- 
ers in Birmingham and Kirklees 
council employees, soon to be joined 
by London’s bus drivers. 

Where they face obstruction from 
union officials or a hard fight by 


bosses emboldened by the Tories, 
the result may be militant action, like 
the recent MMP occupation in 
Liverpool or the sparks’ blockades 
of building sites. Coordinating strikes 
and solidarity committees could be 
steps towards rebuilding a mass, 
coordinated strike movement and 
directing it against the government. 

This makes initiatives to develop 
a rank and file movement all the 
more essential in every struggle and 
across the unions. Yet so far the 
SWP’s Unite the Resistance con- 
ferences and SP’s NSSN have 
refused to do so, instead promot- 
ing and providing a platform for left 
officials like Serwotka and cheer- 
leading rather than seeking to organ- 
ise without them, if need be. 

On the other hand, the inspira- 
tional victory of the Sparks, and 
the revolt of teachers at the NUT 
conference, shows what is possible. 


Political alternative 

There are enormous opportunities 
for the development of a political 
alternative to Labour. The May elec- 
tions were more a vote of anger 
against the Tories than profession of 
faith in the Labour Party’s willing- 
ness to fight austerity. Ed Balls 
says Labour in power will not repeal 
the Tory cuts and Ed Miliband urged 
public sector workers to scab on 
N30. 

But the election of parties in 
France and Greece that reject aus- 
terity and put forward alternative 
policies for growth shows that mil- 
lions could be mobilised by taking 


on the Coalition head on. 

Likewise George Galloway’s 
landslide victory on 29 March 
shows the huge constituency for an 
alternative to Labour. The “Brad- 
ford Spring” was based on a bold 
campaign of hundreds of young 
activists, and a vote against aus- 
terity and war — and Labour’s rot- 
ten record on both. 

Respect’s supporters should 
demand it breaks from its past pop- 
ulist strategy aimed principally at 
Muslim religious leaders, and turns 
its anti-austerity words into protest 
and action. Respect’s — and Gal- 
loway’s — part in May’s “Wastegate” 
occupation in Bradford is an 
encouraging step in this direction. 

The reformist Trade Union and 
Socialist Coalition of the SWP, SP 
and left trade union leaders like the 
RMT’s Bob Crow and FBU’s Matt 
Wrack did badly, netting just two 
seats and losing one. Because it is 
rolled out from scratch every elec- 
tion rather than campaigning as a 
party, it is ineffective and invisible 
for 99 per cent of the time. We call 
for a critical vote for TUSC candi- 
dates, but without a mass anti-cuts 
movement or strike wave, anti-cuts 
candidates lack profile and credi- 
bility and workers will continue to 
vote Labour to keep the Tories 
and Lib Dems out. 

For this reason, Workers Power 
helped set up the Anticapitalist 
Initiative in April to try to rally the 
forces that could launch a new party 
and develop a revolutionary pro- 
gramme. These are turbulent and 
exciting times, so more and more 
socialists will feel. the need both to 
unite in action and to debate the way 
forward. There is no reason why the 
ACI cannot grow by the hundreds 
in the coming months. 

At the same time, we think the 
unions should fight inside Labour to 
challenge Miliband’s austerity, and 
those to the left of Labour, like RMT, 
FBU and PCS, could call a conven- 
tion to found a new party, which 
could bring in TUSC, Respect, anti- 
cuts campaigns, and rank and file 
groups like the Sparks and Unite 
Grassroots Left. 

The terrible crisis of leadership in 
the working class movement means 
that popular anti-cuts anger has not 
turned into a sustained revolt. The 
existing main left organisations are 
part of this and have so far failed the 
test of our radical times: building 
rank and file movements in the 
unions, uniting the anti-cuts move- 
ment, and creating a new working 
class party. 

Workers Power will continue to 
campaign for these demands and call 
on those who agree to join us or 
work with us in the ACI, unions and 
anti-cuts groups to go forward. 


To find out more about the 


Anticapitalist Initiative go to: 
www.anticapitalists.org 


workerspower.co.uk 





* SYRIA 





Massacres expose Assad’s murderous repression 


As sectarian militias roam the countryside seeking to drown the Syrian revolution in blood, Marcus Halaby argues that the 
only progressive solution is one based on class 


AFTER THE MASSACRES in 
Houla on 25 May and in Qubair on 
6 June, anyone on the left who still 
opposes the Syrian revolution should 
be treated with the contempt that 
they deserve. Reportedly involving 
the deaths of 25 men, 34 women 
and 49 children, the Houla massacre 
clearly demonstrates the Ba’athist 
regime’s murderous determination 
to hold onto power, and its readiness 
to fan the flames of sectarian warfare. 

The massacre began after the army 
shot at a post-Friday prayers protest 
at a checkpoint near Taldo village to 
the north of the town. The army then 
shelled the town centre after a retal- 
iatory attack on the same checkpoint 
by armed rebels. Later that night, 
members of the Shabiha (“ghosts” 
or “thugs”) — the popular name for 
the shadowy unofficial pro-regime 
militias - entered the town, looting 
homes and shooting, clubbing and 
stabbing their occupants to death. 

United Nations (UN) observers 
who went to Houla the following day 
could attribute only about 20 of the 
casualties to artillery shelling, sug- 
gesting a deliberate targeting of civil- 
ians. Worse still, reports from sur- 
vivors indicate that the Shabiha, 
dressed both in military and civil- 
ian clothing, came to the mainly 
Sunni Muslim town from the nearby 
Alawite villages of Kabu and Felleh, 
and that they scrawled sectarian slo- 
gans on the faces of their victims. 

The Houla massacre is by no 
means the largest to have taken 
place since the uprising broke out. 
Figures compiled by the UN, the Syr- 
ian Youth Movement, Syrian 
Shuhada (“martyrs”), and the Syr- 
ian Revolution Digest suggest that 
15,234 people were killed in the 435 
days up to and including this par- 
ticular atrocity — an average of 35 
per day. Hundreds were killed in the 
January and February 2012 siege 
of the Baba Amr district of Homs, 
Syria’s third largest city, during which 
President Bashar Assad’s regime 
used methods every bit as indis- 
criminate as those used in Israel’s 
devastation of Gaza in January 2009. 

Worst hit have been Daraa, where 
the uprising began, and Homs, the 
“capital” of the revolution. Close 
behind them have been the rural 
region around Damascus — where the 
army’s inability to maintain control 
only a short drive from the capital 
puts the regime’s fragility on full dis- 
play — and the Idlib and Hama 
regions, just inland from the Alaw- 
ite coastal heartland around Tartous 
and Latakia, where the regime has 
preferred to outsource its repression 
to its unofficial thugs. 

To the shooting of unarmed pro- 
testers, and the low-tech murder of 
civilians in their homes, Assad’s 
regime has added artillery bom- 
bardment and the launching of anti- 
aircraft missiles at apartment blocks. 
These cowardly methods make sense 
only if one takes into account the 
army’s low morale and the con- 
stant flow of defectors from it. 

This is, however, the most visible 
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massacre to take place since UN 
envoy Kofi Annan’s proposed peace 
plan,a key element of which was the 
brokering of a ceasefire between the 
army and the armed opposition. 

Originally intended as a conces- 
sion to Assad’s Russian and Chinese 
allies, who had vetoed any moves by 
the UN Security Council that might 
have opened the way to a Libya-style 
military intervention, the Annan 
plan’s most important achievement 
from the viewpoint of the regime is 
that it does not call for President 
Assad to step down. But far from 
facilitating “talks” to a peaceful tran- 
sition, it seems to have embold- 
ened the regime to continue its vio- 
lence, behind the thinnest screen of 
plausible deniability, while blaming 
the opposition for any breaches of 
the ceasefire. 

True to form, the Assad regime 
denied responsibility for the mas- 
sacre, with Syrian Foreign Ministry 
spokesman, Jihad Makdissi, denying 
that any shelling had taken place, and 
claiming that opposition elements 
had staged the massacre to discredit 
the regime prior to planned talks 
with Annan. Assad himself feigned 
anger at the massacre, calling it an 
“ugly crime” in a-speech to Syria’s 
rubber-stamp parliament, and blam- 
ing “foreign meddling” for Syria’s 
political divisions. 

Russian Foreign Minister Sergei 
Lavrov, perhaps not entirely buy- 
ing the lies of his Syrian protégé, 
announced that the rebels shared the 
blame for the massacre, saying that 
“both sides evidently had a hand in 
the deaths of innocent people”, 
and calling on “every individual with 
a gun” to lay down their arms. Claim- 
ing that “ending the violence” was 
more important than who was in 
power, and saying that Russia “does 
not support the Syrian government” 
but rather “supports the plan of Kofi 
Annan”, he nevertheless used the 





Mourners bury 11 factory workers killed by pro-Assad militia while on their way to work in Homs 


existence of armed elements 
amongst the Syrian opposition to 
deflect blame from the regime. 

This misses the point. The armed 
Syrian opposition consists in its 
majority of defectors who have 
refused orders to attack their own 
people, as well as civilians who 
have armed themselves in self- 
defence and the defence of their 
communities. To equate them with 
those soldiers and officers who 
continue to obey the criminal orders 
of their government is to blame the 
victim, however “tactically wise” it 
may have been for the armed oppo- 
sition to engage the army, on this or 
any other occasion. 

For their part, the Western pow- 
ers are exploiting Assad’s repression 
to embarrass Russia and China 
and to demonise an old adversary, 
while at the same time seeking a deal 
with the Russians and the Chinese 
for a transition that will maintain 
regional stability, and crucially, 
Israel’s security. 

UK Foreign Secretary William 
Hague, saying that Syria looked 
“more like Bosnia in the 1990s” than 
Libya in 2011, denounced Houla as 
an example of the “escalating 
depravity and criminality” of the 
Assad regime. But he noted that Rus- 
sia had “important leverage” over 
Syria, and called for “consequences” 
if the Annan plan is not imple- 
mented, regretting that Russia had 
blocked “more robust and effective 
measures” in the UN Security Coun- 
cil in the past. 

The ferocity of the regime’s repres- 
sion may seem irrational, given 
that conscription ensures that sol- 
diers and officers will be forced to 
use arms against people who they 
recognise as their own, with defec- 
tions and poor morale an inevitable 
by-product. It might seem equally 
irrational for this avowedly “secular” 
regime to be seen to engage in sec- 








tarian atrocities, given that the Alaw- 
ite minority from which Assad and 
much of his ruling clique originate is 
outnumbered six or seven to one 
by the three-quarters of Syrians who 
are Sunni Muslims, with Christians, 
Druze and other minorities making 
up the rest. 

But this fails to take into account 
the regime’s desperate strategy — 
“Aprés moi, le déluge”. By impli- 
cating as much of the army in the 
murder of their fellow-citizens as 
possible, the regime hopes to prevent 
any oppositional leadership from 
emerging within it that might be able 
to claim to have clean hands if they 
make a bid for power. And by play- 
ing the “sectarian card” as an extor- 
tion racket — placing a wall of hate 
between the Alawite and other 
minorities and the Sunni Muslim 
majority — the regime hopes to scare 
Alawites, Christians, Druze and sec- 
ular Sunni Muslims, either into 
supporting it for fear of something 
even worse, or at the very least into 
a terrified silence. 

So far, this has had only limited 
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effect. Prominent opposition Alaw- 
ite intellectuals - and urban Alawites 
in Latakia and elsewhere - have been 
involved in the anti-regime protests 
from day one. The popular protests 
themselves continue to display a 
markedly anti-sectarian and patri- 
otic spirit, with “our country is our 
sect” being one of the most popular 
slogans. And, like the Alawites, the 
Christian minority has been split 
down the middle by the uprising, with 
the youth and the poorer elements 
largely in favour of the revolution, 
and the less plebeian elements more 
sceptical or pro-regime. 

Moreover, this division — along 
class lines — also mirrors the divisions 
within the Sunni Muslim majority, 
demonstrating that class, rather than 
sect, has been the main dynamic of 
this struggle. The traditionalist bour- 
geoisie and upper middle class of 
Aleppo, Syria’s second largest city, 
have so far stayed solidly behind the 
regime, despite their past history of 
support for the banned opposition 
Muslim Brotherhood. 

It is this dynamic that should be 
encouraged. Much more quickly 
than in Egypt or Tunisia — where 
revolutionary uprisings for demo- 
cratic rights began as urban revolts 
of “the whole people” against appar- 
ently isolated regimes before reveal- 
ing their class divisions — the Syrian 
revolution has assumed the visible 
appearance of a struggle between 
the haves and the have-nots. Its 
strongholds have been in the small 
towns and villages that litter Syria’s 
impoverished countryside, as well 
as in the poorer districts of the 
smaller major cities. To achieve vic- 
tory, it will have to go further than 
Egypt or Tunisia, and develop into 
a struggle in which the working class 
— leading the farmers, the ruined 
middle class, urban poor and intel- 
ligentsia behind it — fights not only 
the Ba’athist dictatorship, but the 
system of class domination that it 
represents. 


The original version of this article 
first appeared on the website of the 
New Anticapitalist Initiative at 
http://anticapitalists.org/2012/06/0 
6/houla-massacre-exposes-assads- 
murderous-repression/ 


Protesters in Binsh, near Idlib make their point 
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* POLITICAL ECONOMY 











Rix Bragg 


WITH A SECOND economic crisis 
looming on Europe’s horizons, there 
has been a turn in the public con- 
sciousness towards the economic the- 
ories of John Maynard Keynes, 
famous for promoting growth as a 
solution to the Great Depression 
of the 1930s. 3 

Groups as varied as the TUC, the 
Peoples Charter, the Communist 

Party of Britain, and Counterfire 
have argued that Keynesian econom- 
ics provides an alternative to the aus- 
terity demanded by the world’s 
finance markets. 

It has been over three years since 
the world was ‘rescued’ from the 
worst banking crisis in 70 years. As 
the globalised world economy stood 
on the brink of a catastrophic col- 
lapse, only the mobilisation of stag- 
gering sums of money by national 
governments prevented a total 
breakdown. 

Governments embarked on an 
unprecedented socialisation of losses 
through the buying of toxic private 
debts, the bailout and nationalisation 
of failing banks and introduction of 
vicious austerity programmes. But 
the promised return to growth has 
not only failed to materialise, and the 
underlying problems that caused the 
first meltdown in 2008 have now 
brought us to the precipice of a sec- 
ond, even deeper crisis. 

Economic indicators across the 
globe point towards a growing 
storm centred on the Greek and 
Eurozone crisis. Large-scale capi- 
tal flight has begun to safe havens 
such as US and German bonds and 
precious metals such as gold and 
platinum. Capital has dramati- 
cally switched away from the higher 
risk areas such as the ‘peripheral 
economies’ of Greece, Italy and 
Spain, which have all seen their 
bond yields increase as investors 
lose confidence in their ability to 
repay their debts. This threatens to 
unleash a negative-feedback loop 
of spiralling debt and high inter- 
est rates, ending in bankruptcy for 
these countries and the ripping 
apart the Eurozone. Either out- 
come threatens to plunge the world 
economy into crisis. 

Banks across the world are bolster- 
ing their reserves in preparation for 
the outbreak of a crisis, which many 
are increasingly viewing as inevitable. 

To make matters worse, a spate of 
bad Purchasing Managers’ Index 
(PMI) figures show that global 
erowth in manufacturing is begin- 
mime to slow. This has spread from 
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in the US, which show nsing unem- 
ployment in the manufacturing 
sector and the fall of commodity 
prices, as demand from the emerg- 
ing economies begins to wither. 
With the world heading back 
into recession and the risk of another 
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banking crisis increasing, economists 
and commentators are scrambling to 
provide explanations for why the 
pursuit of growth has turned into a 
mirage in the deserts of austerity. 

Those who advocate the purist 
neoliberalism of Milton Friedman 
see the continuing gloom as the 
result of continuing government 
intervention since the start of the cri- 
sis. They argue that the markets need 
to be free to correct themselves with- 
out the distortions created by gov- 
ernment bailouts and rounds of 
quantitative easing. 

For them the answer is further 
market deregulation, greater auster- 
ity and the principle that nobody is 
‘too big to fail’. 

On the other side are the advo- 
cates of Keynesianism, who main- 
tain that what is needed is greater 
regulation and further state inter- 
vention in the national economy. 

With austerity programmes still 
yet to be fully rolled out, it’s under- 
standable that the Keynesian mes- 
sage of investment m jobs. mfrastruc- 
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the current crisis-management the- 
ory is predicated on theory of under- 
consumptionism, a popular explana- 
tion of how economic crisis occurs. 

Keynesianism sees crises as the 
result of a lack of demand for goods 





Worker on a New Deal Public Works Administration project in Los Angeles 


and services, which triggers a slow- 
down in business, and the onset of 
recession. As the recession pro- 
gresses people begin to lose their 
jobs, cut down on spending and start 
saving causing a further drop in 
demand, which triggers a negative 
feedback loop dragging the economy 
further into recession. As the slow- 
down progresses banks cease to lend, 
choosing instead to hoard their 
money, which not only deepens the 
recession but also risks triggering a 
banking crisis. 

On this basis the Keynesians argue 
that to end the crisis all that is needed 
is to break the negative feedback 
cycle. This would be achieved by gov- 
ernment intervention in the econ- 
omy to bolster demand through 
the raising of wages, the commission- 
ing of large infrastructure projects, 
the introduction of welfare and other 
direct stimulus measures. 

For Keynes, the origins of the cri- 
sis lie in the sphere of consumption 
rather than production. From this 


comes the assumption that simply 


limited tian 
acknowledged. 

While it is true that the New Deal 
did dramatically increase demand 
for construction materials and led to 





economic growth, as soon as direct 
stimulus of the economy ceased in 
1937 the nation went back into reces- 
sion. It was the stimulus of the war 
economy from 1939, which saw a 
return to GDP growth. In short Key- 
nesianism failed to end to crisis - it 
merely suppressed it temporarily 
through state intervention. 

Additionally to this, an analysis 
of the progress of the current cri- 
sis does not fit comfortably into the 
Keynesian schema. 

Keynesianism sees crises progress- 
ing through stages from falling 
demand through to a full crisis as the 
economic slowdown provokes 
hoarding. 

Yet the 2008 crisis was preceded 
by high demand and credit-fuelled 
consumption. It was the banking cri- 
sis which provoked the recession - 
falling demand came later. Keyne- 
sianism struggles to rationalise the 
post-war booms, which saw 
economies expand massively, despite 
austerity and low consumer demand. 

Finally, how will the Keynesians 
flout the bond markets, and the 
attacks on economies that don’t cut 
quickly enough? By electing Social 
Democrats like Francois Hollande? 

Even Roosevelt’s limited pro- 
gramme was only pushed through by 
the massive strike waves and union- 
isation of American workers in the 

1930s - and US capital had nowhere 
else to go. 

Massive class mobilisations to 
push even limited reforms would 
mean, a capital investment strike and 
flight from the country as in Greece, 
and make the crisis worse, if it comes 
without a revolutionary perspective 
to solve it with socialist measures 
to expropriate capital. 


Rate of profit 
Counterposed to the Keynesian the- 
ory of crisis is Karl Marx’s theory of 
the tendency for the rate of profit 
to fall. According to Marx’s theory 
the origin of capitalist crisis can be 
located in the productive sphere itself 
and stems from the nature of value 
creation. 
Building upon the work of the 
classical liberal economists David 
Ricardo and Adam Smith, who dis- 
covered that additional value is cre- 
ated through human labour, Marx 
discovered that the rate of profit is 
derived from the ratio of surplus 
value to labour (variable capital) 
and raw materials, machinery etc. 
(constant capital). 
This allowed him to demonstrate 
that only labour can add value; there- 
fore a rise in the value of constant 
capital relative to labour-value 
reduces the rate of profit. 
As those capitalists who do not 
innovate (expand their constant 
capital) tend to go bankrupt, there 
is a necessary drive towards a 
greater organic composition of cap- 
ital (higher ratio of constant capi- 
tal to labour) as the business cycle 
progresses. 

The mevitable result of this is that 


Keynesianism: workable reformist 
solution to the crisis of capitalism? 


the rate of profit tends to decline 
over time. Eventually the rate falls 
to such an extent that it is no longer 
profitable to reinvest in expansion 
of production and a new, more prof- 
itable, outlet is sought through 
investments in other areas, including 
financial instruments. 

This new investment outlet creates 
a ballooning of ‘fictitious capital’; 
money which has no physical under- 
pinning; the markets boom as a spec- 
ulative bubble inflates until investors 
realise that the capital is massively 
overvalued and over-accumulated. 

This triggers a confidence crisis, 
and the resulting banking crisis paral- 
yses the market. The economy enters 
into a period of decline as a correc- 
tive devaluation begins the process 
of destroying the over-accumu- 
lated capital that lies at the root of 
the crisis. 

When viewed in tersm of Marx’s 
theory the current crisis begins to 
make sense. The fall in the rate of 
profit led to a global speculative bub- 
ble which included the sub-prime 
mortgage market. 

When it became clear that sub- 
prime mortgage holders could not 
repay their debts, the local problem 
turned into a world crisis as banks 
found themselves exposed to ‘toxic’ 
(unpayable) debts through the sys- 
tem of derivatives which disguised 
toxic debts by bundling them with 
other financial services and selling 
them on. 

The panic following the realisation 
that huge investments were effec- 
tively worthless had the effect of a 
heart attack at the centre of the 
financial markets. Lines of credit 
froze as banks called in debts, in turn 
seizing up supply and demand. 

It was against this backdrop that 
the first bailouts and rounds of quan- 
titative easing occurred. 

However, the underlying cause of 
the crisis remains the over-accumu- 
lation of capital and the consequently 
low rate of profit, prohibiting prof- 
itable innovation and expansion. 

The massive state interventions 
have only served to delay the 
inevitable corrective devaluation. 

Today our choices are couched 
in terms of a choice between neo-lib- 
eral austerity and, increasingly, Key- 
nesian delay tactics. 

Neither provides credible solutions 
for the millions who continue to 
suffer from what is fast becoming the 
worst economic crisis in history. For 
Marxists, there is a solution, which 
is not based on the countless failed 
experiments that seek to rationalise 
a market based on the atomised self- 
interest of the profit-motive. 

Rather it is based on the destruc- 
tion of this system and its replace- 

ment with a more advanced eco- 
nomic model; one directed by the 
people, and decided according to the 
needs of the people. 

This system, socialism, is the only 
one that can banish the recurring 
human catastrophe brought by each 
capitalist crisis to the history books. 
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Over the next four pages,, Dave Stockton looks at why the formation of a workers’ government in Greece is necessary to 


mobilise the popular forces to strike the decisive blow against austerity regimes in Greece, in Europe and in every Co 


where capital insists that workers, youth and the unemployed must be made to pay for its crisis 


ON 17 JUNE the election in Greece 
could give Syriza, a coalition of left 
reformist and smaller, far left organ- 
isations, a popular mandate to form 
a government pledged to reject the 
austerity programme laid out in the 
Memorandum imposed on Greece 
by the “Troika’— the IMF, the Euro- 
pean Commission and the European 
Central Bank (ECB). 

This will throw the entire European 
Union into another spiral of its crisis. 
Already, a combination of economic 
and political factors is threatening the 
future development of Europe. 

Globally, even the supposed 
engines of economic revival such as 
Brazil, India and China are seeing 
growth rates decline. In Europe itself, 
the banking crisis in Spain puts in 
question the viability of the single cur- 
rency. On top of this comes the Greek 
election. 

This combination of events would 
put unprecedented strains on the 
entire institutional structure of the 
EU and bring to a head a crisis that 
has been developing ever since the 
global financial crash of 2008. 
Although no country in the EU will 
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be unaffected, it is in Greece that it 
will immediately pose the most fun- 
damental issues, summed up in the 
question: who is to rule and in whose 
interests? 


The question of power 

Syriza, it is reported, may achieve as 
much as 35 per cent of the vote and 
could be able to form a government. 
What would it do? It has spelt out the 
key measures that would constitute a 
clear mandate: 


e Cancellation of pending bailout 
measures that require further cuts to 
private sector wages and pensions. 

e Cancellation of laws abolishing 
collective labour agreements. 

e Abolition of MPs' special privi-* 
leges and immunity from prosecution 
as well as reform of electoral law. 

e Immediate publication of the 
audit performed on the Greek bank- 
ing system by BlackRock. 

e An international auditing com- 
mittee to account for public sector 
over-indebtedness, with a moratorium 
on all debt servicing until the publi- 
cation of the audit findings. 


The rulers of Europe have issued 
the direst warnings of what their 
response would be. 

The Troika has threatened to pull 
the plug on the whole €130bn 
(£100bn) Greek bailout, potentially 
forcing the country to exit the Euro. 
Of course such actions would be risky 
for our rulers too. Economists have 
warned that a “disorderly exit” would 
spread the contagion to Spain, Portu- 
gal and Italy and put the survival of 
the euro itself into question. 

That, in turn, could trigger a new 
European banking crisis that would 
throw the continent into an even 
deeper depression and drag the global 
economy back into recession. 

The potential election of a govern- 
ment really willing to defy the naked 
blackmail of the Troika and the arro- 
gant threats of Merkel or Cameron, 
has electrified Europe. This is hardly 
surprising, given that Syriza openly 
blames capitalism for this crisis and 
talks of the need for the “nationalisa- 
tion/socialisation of banks, and their 
integration into a public banking sys- 
tem under social and workers' con- 
trol”; for “large capitalist property ... 


to be made public and managed dem- 
ocratically along social and ecologi- 
cal criteria”: for the “restoration of 
a strong welfare state” and for “dis- 
engagement from NATO”, 

If Syriza is elected and then sticks 
to its promise to reverse the auster- 
ity measures, tears up the Memo- 
randum with the Troika, halts the sale 
of the country’s assets and public serv- 
ices and reverses the sacking of 
hundreds of thousands of state 
employees, thereby restoring their 
wage levels and pensions, this will cre- 
ate a revolutionary situation such as 
we have not seen in capitalist Europe 
since Portugal in 1974. 

Of course there is a real danger of 
counter-revolution against such a gov- 
ernment, orchestrated from Berlin, 
Brussels, Paris and London and car- 
ried out by the Greek elite and their 
judiciary, police and army. 


Defiant Greeks show the way for the 
anti-austerity movement 

The threats of German Chancellor 
Angela Merkel are well known, but 
politicians from most states inside and 
outside the Eurozone have joined her. 
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The UK Prime Minister. David 
Cameron, was even blunter than 
Merkel, arrogantly declaring that the 
election on 17 June was actually a ref- 
erendum on the euro: “We now have 
to send a very clear message to peo- 
ple in Greece: there is a choice: you 
can either vote to stay in the euro, with 
all the commitments you've made or, 
if you vote another way, you're effec- 
tively voting to leave." 

Tory Justice Secretary, Ken Clarke, 
underlined the consequences would 
be "serious" if the Greek people 
elected "cranky extremists" and 
defaulted on their debts as a result. 
The Economist, the voice of the City 
of London, referred to Syriza’s young 
leader, Alexis Tsipras, as “an upstart.” 

On the other hand, an example of 
defiance by Greece could inspire 
renewed mass resistance in the coun- 
tries most affected by the crisis. 

It will place enormous responsi- 
bilities on the left right cross Europe 
to come to the aid of Greece and 
to break any blockade of the new 
government by our own exploiters 
and to force the withdrawal of any 
sanctions. 
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A Greek tragedy? No, a courageous fightback! 





WHY HAS Greece taken the lead? 
Quite simply because its ordinary 
people have been subjected to five 
austerity packages between February 
2010 and February 2012. The first 
three alone amounted to a total cut 
of €30 billion (12.5 per cent of the 
2009 Greek GDP). 

There was a further cut of five per 
cent of GDP in 2010, and then 4 per 
cent in 2011. Such destruction has not 
been seen in Western Europe since the 
1930s and is similar in its severity to the 
collapse of the economies in the USSR 
and Eastern Europe in the decade after 
the restoration of capitalism. 

Greece’s recession, which began in 
2008, has continued through the so- 
called recovery years. Greek GDP fell 
by 6.9 per cent in 2011 and esti- 
mates for 2012 predict a fall of 
between 5 per cent (Greek Central 
Bank) and 7.15 per cent. (UK Econ- 
omist Intelligence Unit). The season- 
ally adjusted unemployment rate 
soared from 7.5 per cent, in Septem- 
ber 2008, to 21.7 per cent in January 
2012. For young people unemploy- 
ment has risen from 22 per cent to 
51.1 per cent. 

Public sector workers have seen 
their pay cut by an average of 40 per 
cent, and most pensions have been 
massively reduced. One year ago, 
retired public sector workers received 
a pension of around €1200 per month. 
In the autumn, that was cut to €800 
and the Papademos government is 
planning to cut it to €600. In the pri- 
vate sector, too, pay rates have plum- 
meted, in the building industry pay 
for casual labourers is half what it was 
two years ago. 

There are soup kitchens on the 
streets of Athens, with an estimated 
one in 11 residents, some 400,000 
people, visiting at least once daily. 
There has been a major increase in 
people sleeping rough: by February 
2012, 20,000 Greeks had been made 
homeless over the previous year. 
Large numbers of unemployed are 
returning to their family villages, 
where relatives can provide a roof 





and basic foodstuffs. 

Yet the country’s workers, young 
people, and unemployed have not 
suffered in silence. Horrible as the 
last years have been they are not just 
“a Greek tragedy” but rather an 
inspiration to all those in Europe 
already suffering austerity or immi- 
nently threatened with it. 

In a sense, the Greek fight back 
started as long ago as December 
2008 with the three weeks of the 
youth uprising over the murder by 
police of 15-year old Alexandros 
Grigoropoulos. However, it became 
a continuous movement when the 
first wave of savage austerity was 


imposed by the Pasok govern- 
ment of George Papandreou, which 
had won election in October 2009 
on the basis of avoiding cuts and 
privatisations. 

By the spring of the following year 
he had had caved in to “the markets”, 
that is, the billionaire speculators in 
government bonds and the EU and 
introducing the first of the savage 
austerity packages. 

A mass movement of resistance 
began with a general strike on 10 Feb- 
ruary 2010, and continued on 5 May 
when between 100,00 and 500,000 
marched in Athens and laid siege to 


- parliament, where the MPs were vot- 


Greek workers fighting against police repression 


ing, chanting: “thieves, thieves!” 

The movement intensified hugely 
the following year when it became 
clear that austerity was never ending. 
In March 2011 alone, there were three 
general strikes. 

On 25 May 2011 Syntagma Square, 
and the central squares of other cities, 
were occupied by thousands of peace- 
ful protesters, inspired by the actions 
of the Spanish Indignados move- 
ment. On May 15, there was another 
general strike and 300,000 demon- 
strators once more’ surrounded the 
Greek parliament. The square occu- 
pations with their daily assemblies 
carried on into August. 





October-November witnessed a 
veritable tidal wave of protests, includ- 
ing a 48-hour general strike and a 
strike of ferry workers, which finally 
drove out the Pasok government. 
Angry demonstrators laid siege to 
parliament, though they were still 
unable to prevent the hated politi- 
cians voting for more austerity. 

At the beginning of last November 
the Papandreou government was 
replaced by a “national government” 
headed by an economist, Lucas 
Papademos, supported by New 
Democracy and Pasok but forced to 
pledge a general election in the spring. 
Meanwhile Papademos, bolstered by 
the arrival of commissioners from the 
Troika, tried to force through another 
austerity package. On February 10- 
11 there was another general strike 
and 500,000 marched in Athens. 

Although the 17 24-or 48-hour gen- 
eral strikes, the 2011 occupations and 
the assemblies did not overthrow the 
government and replace it with one 
that would carry out the manifest will 
of the people, they did create such 
political instability that the parties 
had no alternative but to face their 
enraged voters. This election, when it 
came, on 6 May, was catastrophic 
for the entire post 1974 clientelist sys- 
tem in which Pasok and New Democ- 
racy took turns at milking the Greek 
state. 

After such a catastrophic fall in liv- 
ing standards, it was surely no won- 
der that the electorate explicitly 
rejected these parties. An added 
source of fury was the fact that north- 
ern European mega-corporations, like 
Siemens and Tesco, were asset strip- 
ping the country both from privatisa- 
tion of the public sector and from the 
wave of bankruptcies in the private 
sector. 

Support for Syriza, the only serious 
party that unequivocally called for an 
end to austerity,and whose members 
had actively participated in all the 
protests, shot up to 16.8 per cent, push- 
ing Pasok down to 13.8 per cent and 
third place. 
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IT IS NO wonder that the opinion 
polls, immediately after 6 May gave 
Syriza between 23 and 28 per cent. 
People realised that Syriza was now 
a serious contender for power. They 
realised, after the experience of the 
last two years, that protest alone 
would never solve the problems they 
faced. The issue was quite simply one 
of power; who would form a gov- 
ernment that would oppose and 
reverse the Troika’s diktats? 

If Syriza wins a plurality of the pop- 
ular vote in the June elections, then it 
would gain the extra 50 seats in par- 
liament allowed for in the Greek con- 
stitution. While it is conceivable 
that this could allow it to form a 
majority government, it is far more 
likely that Syriza will fall short of an 
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absolute majority, but be in a position 
to form a coalition government. 

Though there are still many uncer- 
tainties ahead, it is no wonder that 
workers and youth across Europe, as 
well as in Greece, are filled with hope. 
No wonder either that the ruling 
classes of Europe are filled with 
fear and rage. - 

However, a coalition government 
committed to rejecting austerity, and 
with a democratic mandate to do just 
that, would only be possible if Syriza 
were joined by the Greek Commu- 
nist Party (KKE), which won 8.48 per 
cent on 6 May, and the Democratic 
Left (Dimar) with 6.11 per cent. 

As yet there is no sign that either 
party is willing to do this. Quite the 
opposite. The KKE General Secre- 


tary, Aleka Papariga, justifies refusal 
to consider entering a Syriza-led gov- 
ernment on the grounds that "under 
a leftist disguise it attempts to con- 
vince the people that workers and 
capitalists can coexist and prosper". 
The KKE also denounces Syriza for 
its policy of trying to stay within the 
Eurozone and negotiate over the 
debt, whilst declaring a moratorium 
on payments. 

While some might see this as revo- 
lutionary intransigence on the part of 
the KKE, in present circumstances, it 
is actually a sectarian and cowardly 
refusal to fight to defend the interests 
of the working class. Of course, 
Syriza's programme is reformist and 
its proposed policy utopian but that 
is not the key issue today. 


Millions of workers and youth see 
in Syriza a means of defeating auster- 
ity, revolutionaries may realise this is 
an illusion, they may say that it is an 
illusion, but that, in itself, alters noth- 
ing. If the KKE's sectarianism means 
that Syriza cannot form a government 
and, instead, Nea Demokratia and 
Pasok are enabled to implement aus- 
terity, then those millions will con- 
tinue to believe that, if only it had got 
more votes, Syriza would have saved 
them. 

In other words, the illusions would 
be strengthened and the ruling class 
would be given governmental power 
again. 

The only effective way to dispel illu- 
sions in Syriza is for the millions who 
support it to see what it actually does 


in government — if the KKE were to 
join a coalition and then criticise 
any deviation from the commitment 
to tear up the austerity programme, 
then it would be exercising revolu- 
tionary intransigence, where it mat- 
ters, on the battlefield. 

Meanwhile, Dimar also denounces 
Syriza, this time for “the obsession 
with the renunciation of the loan 
agreement that will mean bankruptcy 
and a rift with the Eurozone”. Dimar 
says this will “make a political agree- 
ment difficult”. 

Clearly, what they have in mind 
is agreement with all those forces, 
inside Greece and abroad, which 
will insist on enforcing the terms of 
the loan agreement, namely, the 
austerity programme! 
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SYRIZA IS NO revolutionary 
party, but neither is it a normal 
reformist one. 

Since 6 May, Syriza has become 
wildly popular across Europe and 
around the world. In Europe, at least, 
it is decades since a party that could 
seriously challenge for power has had 
such radical proposals in its pro- 
gramme or its leaders’ speeches. 
The rage of the millionaire media 
against Alexis Tsipras seems to con- 
firm this at every turn. 

Yet, Syriza’s programme is still 
reformist. It does not envisage any rev- 
olutionary break with capitalism and 
its state. It does not see the working 
class, and democratic workers’ organ- 
isations, as the prime agency for an over- 
throw of the system. Of course, it does 
talk about a radical democracy and 
workers' control, but it is far from com- 
mitted to a radical break from bour- 
geois democracy and parliamentarism. 

Despite seeking to renounce not 
only the Memorandum but also the 
Maastricht and Lisbon Treaties, which 
it sees as enshrining neoliberalism and 
the demolition of a social Europe, it 
is also reformist in its strategy. It holds 
out a perspective of negotiation to 
replace this neoliberal model of pri- 
vatisation and austerity with one 
based on prioritising social spend- 
ing and the welfare state. Tsipras 
has held talks with all the other par- 
ties, apart from the neo-Nazi Golden 
Dawn, about possible coalition terms, 
and discussed what his future govern- 
ment policy would be with the lead- 
ers of the G20. Even on the key ques- 
tion of debts, the demand is for an 
audit, not a cancellation. 

Revolutionaries must criticise the 
utopian character of Syriza's pro- 
gramme, but also the failure to warn 
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the working class that even these 
demands will clash with the needs 
of capitalism in crisis. Any determined 
attempt to implement them will be 
met by savage attacks, not only from 
the rulers of the EU but also from the 
Greek capitalist class and its state. 
While there is more than a grain of 
truth in Tsipras’ observation that a 
Greek default, or expulsion from the 
Euro, would have literally incalcula- 
ble consequences for the whole finan- 
cial and commercial structure of 
Europe, to rely on this as the main 
defence of a government committed 
to “tearing up” the Troika's Memo- 
randum would be a miscalculation on 
a historic scale. 

It is not enough, however, for rev- 
olutionaries simply to contrast Syriza's 
reformism with an anticapitalist “max- 
imum programme”. What is needed 
is an action programme of transitional 
demands that address many of the 
same objectives sought by Syriza 
activists and voters, but which do not 
rely on negotiations with the capital- 
ists, or the capitalist state machine, 
to implement them. Rather, they need 
to develop the steps towards workers’ 
control and democracy from below 
that already occur episodically into 
a class-wide movement to establish 
delegate-based factory committees, 
workers’ councils and workers’ mili- 
tia, and to coordinate them at local, 
regional and national levels. 

A number of developments in 
Syriza’s history in the last decade and, 
indeed, the last years and months, 
indicate that it is not a typical left 
reformist party in relatively stable 
conditions. On the contrary, today's 
conditions are those in which 
reformist parties can take on many of 
the features of centrism, for example, 


adopting certain revolutionary 
demands and attracting a growing 
rank and file membership that 
becomes subjectively revolutionary 
in its hopes and aspirations. The for- 
mation of Syriza by the addition of 
several far left groups like KOE, the 
split with the old Eurocommunist 
leadership of Synaspismos in 2010, 
the revolutionary situation of 2011- 
2012, the influx of new working 
class and youthful members, the mass 
assemblies at the base of the party, all 
these account for its radical stance. 

Trotsky noted a similar situation in 
the 1930s with regard to the French 
Socialist Party (SFIO). He criticised 
“those comrades who, in appraising 
the Socialist Party, themselves oper- 
ate with the ready-made formulas 
of yesterday: ‘reformism’, ‘Second 
International’, ‘political support of 
the bourgeoisie’. Are these definitions 
correct? Yes and no. More no than 
yes.” He went on to assert, “what we 

have here is a centrist party, which, by 
virtue of a long protracted evolu- 
tion of the country, still unites extreme 
polar contradictions.” 

And, of course, he advocated an 
appropriate tactic for the small groups 
of French Trotskyists; their entry into 
the SFIO as a faction with their own 
programme, “The Action Programme 
for France’. This approach would be 
by far the best for the Greek far left 
to take today. Marxists have often 
quoted Archimedes, “give me a place 
to stand and with a lever I will move 
the whole world”. Today, we can say 
not only that a party is the lever 
needed to move Greece but also that 
the place to stand for the small sub- 
jective revolutionary vanguard is 
inside Syriza, a party that could, 
with intransigence and the right pol- 
icy, move Greece and Europe. 

Of course, it will not do so or, rather, 
it will not go all the way to doing so, 
with its present leadership and pro- 
gramme. They present the very real 
danger for the working class of 
bungling or betraying at the critical 
moment. Central to preventing this, 
and to forewarning the rank and file 
of the party, is placing demands on the 
reformist leaders, demanding that they 
take the power and that they carry out 
the most radical and decisive demands 
of their own programme, as well as 
agitating for workers to adopt more 
consistent anti-capitalist, that is, tran- 
sitional demands. 

At the same time, although it is nec- 
essary for revolutionaries to be in 
Syriza and to use these tactics here 
and now, they also need to preserve 
their total programmatic independ- 

ence, embodied in an action pro- 
gramme for power, and their inde- 
pendent organisation, as a faction, not 
holding back from recruiting to own 
their ranks from fear of expulsion. 
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ANTARSYA HAS recognised the 
portance of the massive swing of 
oters behind Syriza as an act of rejec- 
ion of the austerity programmes. 
hey have elaborated a series of 
demands as the basis for a social 
novement from below and demand 
hat Syriza should commit itself to 
nplementing them. They are: 








1. Cancellation of all Memoranda 
and Loan Agreements with the EU, 
he ECB and the IMF, cancellation of 
all impending measures 
2. Protection of the unemployed, 
ncreases in salaries and pensions, 
decrease of work time, secure employ- 
ment for everybody, taxation for big 
apital 
3. Immediate cessation of payments 
o our creditors and unilateral can- 
ellation of the entire usurious pub- 
ic debt 
4. Nationalisation without compen- 
sation and with workers’ control of 
all banks and enterprises of strate- 
gic importance 
5. Reinstatement of popular sover- 
eignty and democracy by the people, 
or the people, doing away with spe- 
ial police forces, neutralisation of 
olden Dawn [the neo-Nazi party], 
stopping the anti-immigrant pogroms, 
dismantling army mechanisms that 
urn against people, disengagement 
from NATO. 
6. None of the previous vital 
demands can be materialised without 
he immediate exit from the euro and 
euro treaties, the rupture with, and 
disengagement from, the EU. 











Antarsya also calls for: “A rising of 
he entire working population - Anti- 
apitalist revolution! Power and wealth 
belong in the hands of the workers!” 

The first four demands are in our 
iew essential. The fifth demand does 
ot say what institutions would exer- 

ise popular sovereignty nor what 

heir fundamental class character 
should be. Are we talking about a par- 
iament or soviets? Nor does it say 
ow Golden Dawn should be “neu- 
ralised”— by the state, by the armed 
orkers? Equally, it does not say how 
he anti-immigrant pogroms can be 
stopped. On these two linked issues, 
wo forms of organisation should be 
learly named — workers’ councils and 
a workers’ militia. 
Point six, however, is wrong in pre- 
senting an exit from the Euro and the 
EU as a strategic necessity, indeed a 
principle goal, of the movement. Any 
suggestion that formal “national” 
ndependence is a pre-condition of 















working class victory is a dangerous 
concession to nationalism, as well as 
a utopian strategy. The strategic ori- 
entation of revolutionaries must be 
towards a pan-European overthrow 
of capitalism, and our tactics must 
serve that strategy. 

That means fighting for a pan- 
European working class offensive 
against the EU authorities and the 
major powers, against austerity and 
cuts programmes everywhere, and 
not isolating the Greek struggle, cur- 
rently the most explosive and radi- 
cal, from its natural allies across 
the continent. 

Moreover, expulsion of Greece 
from the Eurozone, or even from the 
EU, is one possible solution that could 
be imposed by the imperialist pow- 
ers within the EU, to preserve their 
financial control of the remaining 
bloc. Why make the EU rulers’ job 
any easier for them? Trying to cre- 
ate a capitalist Greece in autarky from 
Europe would be virtually guaran- 
teed to lead to hyperinflation as a 
“New Drachma” collapsed in value, 
and would leave Greek workers with 
no greater control over their destiny 
than they have within the EU. 

In the context of the anti-capital- 
ist revolution called for by Antarsya, 
there is every reason to expect the 
EU authorities to impose a blockade 
on Greece, to isolate the revolution 


~ asa step to strangling it. In those con- 


ditions, revolutionaries everywhere 
would need to oppose such enforced 
“independence” and fight to bring 
down the counter-revolutionary 
authorities of the EU and replace 
them with a United Socialist States 
of Europe. 

Last, but not least, the perspective 
of a revolutionary uprising is mean- 
ingless sloganeering if it does not 
address the question of the leader- 
ship of the working class, which at 
present is in the hands of reformists, 
whether of a left social democratic 
or Stalinist hue. 

That existing leadership may 
be able to form a government 
within the coming month, which 
would immediately come under 
massive attack, including the threat 
of economic or constitutional 
destabilisation. 

So, simply criticising Syriza, or even 
passively hoping it will win, while 
waiting for the real revolution (with 
soviets and insurrection, etc) to come 
along when the revolutionary sects 
are ready for it, may seem princi- 
pled but is actually tactically inept 
to the highest degree. 
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The struggle in 
the coming weeks 
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AT THE moment, it is vitally neces- 
sary for revolutionaries to pursue such 
a tactic within Syriza and to campaign 
for maximum electoral support while 
criticising every limitation of its pro- 
gramme and leadership. Any sectar- 
ian abstention would be suicidal for 
the left because it would pass the ini- 
tiative to the fascists, who could grow 
like wildfire amongst the lumpen-pro- 
letariat, the ruined petty bourgeoisie, 
the unemployed and the youth. 

The classic conditions for fascism 
to emerge as a serious challenger for 
power are those where the working 
class has had the opportunity to resist 
a capitalist crisis but has failed to take 
it. An electoral victory for Syriza and 
other anti-austerity parties would rep- 
resent such an opportunity, it would 
encourage the working class to fight- 
back against austerity, to insist on 
its own interests, and build its own 
organisations. However, defeat would 
have the opposite effect, tending to 
lower expectations and morale and 
demobilise resistance. Worse still 
would be a failure to form an anti- 
austerity government because of a 
refusal by working class parties to 
participate. 

Any sectarian abstention in the 
electoral arena would be both crim- 
inal and suicidal for the Left. Yet, that 
is the position adopted by the KKE. 
Like the German KPD in the early 
Thirties, which refused to join forces 
with the Social Democracy because 
of its reformist politics and, thereby, 
allowed the Nazis to take power, 
the KKE, which has considerable 
influence within its affiliated unions, 
is prepared to see a pro-austerity gov- 
ernment take office rather than fight 
alongside the reformists of Syriza. 

While that would undoubtedly be 
a tragedy, the adoption of a simi- 
larly “intransigent” position by the 
far smaller forces organised within 
Antarsya is just as surely a farce. 
However, it is certainly no laughing 
matter. Any parties of the left that 
allow the right to continue with the 
austerity, despite a reaffirmed major- 
ity vote for rejection, will be unfail- 
ingly condemned by the masses, 
and rightly so. In such a situation, the 
Golden Dawn fascists would see a 
further huge increase in their vote 
and support. 

Whatever the outcome of the elec- 
tion, the impact of the capitalist cri- 
sis and the austerity programmes will 
continue, Youth unemployment is 
already 53.8 per cent and overall 
unemployment is 21.7 per cent. 
Whether the austerity goes through 
or there is a default, it will get much 
worse. Unless there is a compromise, 
that is, a partial back down by Merkel 
and the EU, there will be a race 
between the forces of the left and fas- 
cism during the coming months. 
Greece will enter an acute revolution- 
ary or counterrevolutionary situation. 

Therefore, anticapitalist and social- 
ist measures become not just a ques- 
tion of fighting for hegemonic ideas 
but also the only solution to the cri- 
sis. Once again, the Greek crisis 
shows how vital (both for good or ill) 
political parties are, and the terrific 
crisis of leadership of the workers' 
movement. 
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FACED WITH this situation, revo- 
lutionaries in Greece should fight for 
the formation of a workers’ govern- 
ment. The Fourth Congress of the 
Communist International, held in 
December 1922, outlined the key 
tasks of a workers’ government; 

“The most basic tasks of a workers’ 
government must consist of arming 
the proletariat, disarming the bour- 
geois counter-revolutionary organisa- 
tions, introducing [workers’] control 
of production, shifting the main bur- 
den of taxation to the shoulders of the 
rich,and breaking the resistance of the 
counter- revolutionary bourgeoisie. 
Such a workers’ government is possi- 
ble only if it is born from the struggles 
of the masses themselves and is sup- 
ported by militant workers’ organi- 
sations created by the most oppressed 
layers of the working masses.” 

It continues: “Even a workers’ gov- 
ernment that arises from a purely par- 
liamentary combination, that is, one 
that is purely parliamentary in origin, 
can provide the occasion for a revival 
of the revolutionary workers’ move- 
ment. Obviously, the birth and con- 
tinued existence of a genuine work- 
ers’ government, one that pursues 
revolutionary policies, must result in 
a bitter struggle with the bourgeoisie, 
and possibly a civil war. Even an 
attempt by the proletariat to form such 
a workers’ government will encounter 
from the outset most determined 
resistance from the bourgeoisie. The 
slogan of the workers’ government 
thus has the potential of uniting the 
proletariat and unleashing revolution- 
ary struggle.” 

Trotsky repeated these principles 
in the Transitional Programme of 
1938: “Of all parties and organisa- 
tions which base themselves on the 


workers and peasants and speak in 


their name, we demand that they 
break politically from the bourgeoisie 
and enter upon the road of struggle 
for the workers’ and farmers’ gov- 
ernment. On this road we promise 
them full support against capitalist 
reaction. At the same time, we inde- 
fatigably develop agitation around 





Towards a 


THIS IS exactly the kind of situa- 
tion that the Communist Interna- 
tional addressed with its develop- 
ment of the United Front tactic 
and, more specifically, the Work- 
ers' Government tactic. 

Today's revolutionaries should 
apply those tactics in the coming 
months. If Syriza wins enough 
votes and seats to form a left coali- 
tion and fulfills its promise of 
rejecting the Memorandum, the 
task of revolutionaries, however 
small their numbers, will be to 
defend it against the inevitable sab- 
otage and revolt of all the key ele- 
ments of the bourgeois state. 

Our task should be to work all out 
to create councils of delegates from 
the unions, workplaces and popular 
communities, to ensure this. 

This means appealing to all the 
trade unions, especially at workplace 


eo 


those transitional demands, which 
should, in our opinion, form the pro- 
gramme of the “workers’ and farm- 
ers’ government.” 

What does this mean for revolution- 
aries in Greece today? It means call- 
ing on Syriza, the KKE and Dimar, if 
they emerge with an absolute major- 
ity, or even a plurality, to form a gov- 
ernment to reject the austerity pacts, 
to restore workers’ wages, pension and 
union rights and to defy the Troika. 

They should agitate for the unions 
and popular organisations to join in 
the creation of a workers militia; 
appeal to the soldiers to join and arm 
the people, crush the Golden Dawn 
fascist gangs and disband the most 
reactionary and repressive paramil- 
itary police and regiments of armed 
forces. Events in Chile and Portugal 
in the mid-1970s show that to leave 
control of armed force in the hands 
of the generals will be catastrophic. 

Such a government should in turn 
appeal to the workers and youth of 
Europe to come to its aid by mass 
demonstrations and direct action to 
force their own governments to aban- 
don their threats against Greece 
and unconditionally cancel its debts 
in their entirety. 

This does not mean political sup- 
port to, or confidence in, a Syriza-led 
government, not even “critical sup- 
port.” Revolutionaries may give crit- 
ical support to workers’ parties in an 
election, calling on them to take the 
power from the bourgeois parties, but 
we cannot give them any political 
endorsement while they are still de 
facto the executives of the capitalist 
state. Nor should revolutionaries join 
a non-revolutionary government of 
the workers’ parties because it would 
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undoubtedly attack the workers in 
various ways and we should be in the 
forefront of opposition to this. If a 
popular front government, that is one 
that includes pro-capitalist parties, 
were formed, we would demand — 
kick out the capitalist ministers! Form 
committees of workers and youth 
to defend jobs and services! 

We must resolutely oppose all 
those who take a passive, absten- 
tionist or sectarian approach to such 
governments. 

Just as we call on the workers' par- 
ties and the unions to take the power, 
when they are in power, we call on 
them to base their government, not 
on the legislature, judiciary and armed 
forces of the capitalist state, but on 
mobilising the working class to defend 
it against the inevitable counter-attack 
of the permanent repressive, bureau- 
cratic and juridical state machine and 
the onslaught of the ‘markets’. We 
would vigorously defend such a 
government against bourgeois coun- 
terattack, for example, by raising 
demands to create a workers’ militia, 
arming it and taking measures to 
expropriate the capitalists. 

The recent attack by a Golden 
Dawn candidate against two women 
MPs during a television talk show 
prompted significant anti-fascist 
mobilisations across Greece. Revolu- 
tionaries must take the lead in organ- 
ising now to sweep the fascists off the 
streets, before they secure the back- 
ing of desperate and enraged capital- 
ists threatened by the formation of 
a workers' government. We must not 
mince our words. The fascist gangs 
have launched a campaign of terror 
against migrants, Muslims and those 
who defend them. 


ment 


Organisations of the working-class 
must destroy the fascists’ headquar- 
ters, disperse their rallies and organ- 
ise defence of our communities and 
assemblies against their thugs. Organ- 
isations of defence against fascism will 
be the embryo of the workers’ mili- 
tia necessary to ensure the power won 
by the workers is defended by the 
workers themselves — not left to the 
spineless seat-warmers in parliament. 

Greece is in an acute revolution- 
ary situation but held back from rev- 
olution by a profound crisis of work- 
ing class leadership. This has a huge 
potential effect on Europe as a 
whole, especially if taken together 
with Francois Hollande’s election, 
and his potential clash with Merkel 
and Germany. 

There is, of course, a danger that 
the western European working 
class will be lulled into inactivity 
by continued anti-Greek chauvin- 
ism, but also by deceptive talk of 
adding growth packages to auster- 
ity programmes. 

These will turn out not to be the 
huge public sector-based infrastruc- 
ture programmes the Keynesians 
dream of, but further neoliberal 
reforms, the slashing of protective leg- 
islation, wage cuts, more precarity and 
more privatisations. 

The centrist left, having recovered 
from its infatuation with the horizon- 
tals in the Occupy Movement in 2011, 
will doubtless now go chasing after 
left reformist parties that could form 
governments — obviously Syriza, 
but also the Front de Gauche in 
France, or even the ailing Die Linke 
in Germany. They may well drop the 
NPA-Antarsya ‘anticapitalist’ model. 

The crucial issue in this regard is 
not whether it is best to intervene into 
‘broad’, ‘plural’ or, indeed, centrist, 
organisations or to unite subjectively 
revolutionary forces. 

Political life creates both possibili- 
ties in different circumstances, what 
is essential in all circumstances is that 
revolutionaries stick to their princi- 
ples, defend and fight for a Leninist 
party and a transitional programme. 


Socialist United States of Europe 


level, to call mass meetings and 
elect delegates to councils of action 
as real alternative organs of power, 
located in every village town and city 
in Greece. The model for such assem- 
blies has been set by those created by 
occupations but also by Syriza’s local 
assemblies. 

Such bodies would have to cre- 
ate a mass self-defence force of 
workers, unemployed, students, capa- 
ble of defending the new power. 
Only a government resting on the 
entire mobilised working people 
could defy the forces of reaction at 
home and abroad and carry though 
the essential measures. 

Within such bodies, we would agi- 
tate for them to take control over the 
large-scale firms and banks of the 
capitalist economy and demand that 
the government legitimise all such 
measures. We would demand that the 


government, faced with retaliation 
from the EU and the imperialist 
powers, should also appeal to the 
workers of Europe to come to the 
aid of the Greek workers by taking 
direct action against their own gov- 
ernments and the EU institutions — 
joining their Greek sisters and broth- 
ers in a fight for a Socialist United 
States of Europe, as the first step to 
a socialist world. 

As for anticapitalists and revolu- 
tionaries outside Greece, it is our 
urgent duty to mobilise a Europe- 
wide movement to demand/support 
the complete cancellation of the 
Greek state debt and the aban- 
donment of the Fiscal (austerity) 
Pact. 

We should call on the French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian and Greek 
unions, the left social democratic and 
Stalinist parties, and even the main- 


line Socialist and Labour parties, to 
mobilise on the streets and in the par- 
liaments to demand an end to the tor- 
ture of the Greek people, the com- 
plete cancellation of the Greek state 
debt and the total abandonment of 
the Fiscal (austerity) Pact. 

Across Europe, revolutionaries 
need to unite their forces around 
these key policies to halt the auster- 
ity programmes, make the rich pay 
and put socialism and revolution on 
the agenda for millions. 

Greece is the living laboratory in 
which the theories, principles and 
practice of revolutionaries will be 
put to the ultimate test — the strug- 
gle for power. 

It is the duty of revolutionaries now 
to rally support for the Greek work- 
ers, mobilising across every border to 
build the practical solidarity that can 
deliver victory. 
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After Hollande’s victory — workers 
need to fight for their own demands 





Celebrations on the streets, in the Place de la Bastille and across France, greeted Francois Hollande’s victory in the second 
round of the French presidential elections. The Socialist Party (PS) was back in the Elysée Palace after seventeen years in the 
wilderness. People do have real reasons to rejoice. With parlaimentary elections taking place, Marc Lasalle looks at how 
workers can take their own struggles forward, holding newly elected president Francois Hollande to his promises and 
demanding action - with or without their official leaderships 


NICOLAS SARKOZY has been 
sent into political retirement. “Virer 
Sarkozy” (to get rid of Sarkozy) was 
the objective of millions who had 
simply had enough of “the rich 
people’s president”, and his attacks 
on pensions, on the right to strike, on 
jobs in the public sector, and his racist 
slurs against Muslims, Roma and 
immigrants. 

But with the legislative elections 
for France’s Assemblee Nationale 
approaching, Francois Hollande’s 
post-election period of grace is draw- 
ing to a close. Hollande has been 
keen to stress his ‘sensible’ creden- 
tials - doing everything to reassure 
the markets, and water down work- 
ers’ expectations. 

Hollande’s presidency will be 
shaped by the outcome of the leg- 
islative elections for the right and the 
left. The far-right Front National 
(FN) are seeking to consolidate 
themselves at the expense of the con- 
servative UMP, while the Front de 
Gauche (Left Front) under Mélen- 
chon aims to position itself as the ‘left 
faction’ of the Hollande govern- 
ment’s camp. 

Young people hated Nicolas 
Sarkozy because under him there 
were no jobs, or only precarious 
ones; access to education was nar- 
rowed and its quality reduced by cuts 
in funding and teaching posts. 
Throughout his five years in power, 
ordinary people have seen a real 
decline in their living standards. 
Now, 13.5 per cent of the population 
are living below the official poverty 
line of €950 a month. One million 
more people are now unemployed 
than when Sarkozy became presi- 
dent. France has a 10 per cent unem- 
ployment rate as compared to Ger- 
many’s 5.6 per cent. 

But a tiny elite did very well 
indeed under Sarkozy. He governed 
for his friends at the top of the banks 
and the big corporations, giving then 
a “fiscal shield” to lower their taxes. 
The same protection was applied 
to the biggest monopolies, like Total- 
Elf, who are not paying a cent to 
the state in tax despite their huge 
profits. No wonder France is running 
a big state debt and budget deficit. 

Ironically, Sarkozy’s presidency 
was indelibly stained by his biggest 
victory - over the movement against 
his pension reform in 2010. This was 
a real popular struggle with giant 
demonstrations and strikes but, while 
it proved incapable of stopping the” 
reform”, it turned out to be a Pyrrhic 
victory for Sarkozy. 

Workers, young people and sec- 
tions of the middle class turned to 
the ballot box to settle the score. The 
CGT, the main trade union federa- 
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100,000 Front de Gauche supporters fill the Place de Bastille to hear Jean-Luc Mélenchon’s election speech. 


Now they must be mobilised again to fight austerity and cuts 


tion, broke with its hundred year-old 
syndicalist tradition and campaigned 
from autumn 2011 to kick out 
Sarkozy. For the first time, they gave 
a clear indication on how to vote. 

As polls made it clearer and clearer 
that the incumbent was heading for 
a humiliating defeat, he flirted 
increasingly openly with the ideas 
and slogans of Marine Le Pen and 
the FN. He expressed his “under- 
standing” of FN voters and pro- 
claimed the party part of the Repub- 
lic. He targeted immigrants, especially 
Muslims, for not integrating into 
French society, for causing housing 
shortages and a lack of jobs. “We have 
too many foreigners on our territory” 
he said, claiming he would cut immi- 
gration to 100,000 a year. 

His campaign reached a verita- 
ble paroxysm of racism in the last 
days before the second round, with 
attacks on multiculturalism, a sick- 
ening flattery of French identity, and 
claims he would defend national bor- 
ders against “hordes” of migrants. 

So, good, Sarkozy and his gang are 
out. But what are the prospects for 
the new President who, like Barack 
Obama, claims to represent change? 

Francois Hollande is a true prod- 
uct of the PS apparatus. His rise 
began during the era of Lionel 
Jospin’s leadership (1997-2002). He 
was chosen as party secretary 
because he was a low-key figure, no 
threat to the many ambitious rival 
leaders of that party. His campaign 
was similarly downbeat. His 60 com- 
mitments are, with a few exceptions, 
a catalogue of vague promises. He 
has promised to create 60,000 new 
jobs for teachers, to create some jobs 


for young people, to tax the rich. 

However, a repeated buzzword of 
his campaign was “redresser la 
France”. This has a very ambigu- 
ous meaning, to say the least. It can 
mean to set the country straight in 
an almost moral sense, but it also 
means to sort out the books. Indeed, 
Hollande aims to return to the 
Maastricht budget criteria within 
five years. 

All this ambiguity has a reason. 
Hollande knew he could win simply 
because the hatred for Sarkozy was 
so strong. He also knew that the eco- 
nomic situation is so bad that he 
might have to resort to some of 
the austerity measures applied in 
other European countries, like 
Spain or Italy. While he promised to 
renegotiate the EU economic 
treaties to introduce some Keyne- 
sian measures, it will be a hard fight 
to extract any change in them from 
Angela Merkel. On the other hand, 
he also knows that he will be faced 
with the demands of the masses for 
concrete measures to improve their 
lives. He has promised to replace 
austerity with growth as his number 
one priority 

The direction of an Hollande pres- 
idency will be influenced in the 
immediate future by the outcome of 
the elections for the National Assem- 
bly, to be held in June. One impor- 
tant question is whether or not he 
will need the support of the Front de 
Gauche (Left Front) of Jean-Luc 
Mélenchon. This is a composite for- 
mation, including the Parti de 
Gauche (a split from the Socialist 
Party, headed by Mélenchon him- 
self) and the French Communist 
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Party (PCF.) 

Mélenchon has already declared 
that he will not enter any coalition 
government with the PS. However, 
the PCF, which has supported PS-led 
governments for decades, has already 
started behind the scenes negotia- 
tions with PS for electoral pacts in 
the Assembly election, and this could 
ensure that the party gains a signif- 
icant number of MPs. 

The outcome of these elections 
depends also on the fate of Sarkozy’s 
party, the Union for a Popular Move- 
ment (UMP). The FN will be able to 
stand candidates in more than 200 
constituencies, including in the sec- 
ond round. In many cases, this would 
imply a defeat for UMP candidates 
and, indeed, the FN is counting on 
this to bring about an “implosion” of 
the UMP. 

The task for revolutionaries is to 
mobilise the working class to fight 
to impose the measures needed to 
improve their everyday lives: major 
increases in jobs, housing, wages and 
pensions and public services. While 
the trade unions will undoubtedly 
try to cease campaigning now, in 
favour of discussion, urging their 
members not to rock the boast 
now that they have a friendly pres- 
ident and government, experience 
shows that only vigorous class strug- 
gle will extract any serious reforms 
even from a PS president and gov- 
ernment. When workers’ pressure 
let up on Mitterrand in the early 90s, 
reforms ground to a halt and went 
into reverse. 

The best example to follow is 
that of 1936, when workers went on 
strike and occupied their factories to 





obtain the reforms that the popular 
front government hesitated to adopt. 
To get the sit-down strikers out of 
their plants, thegoverment granted 
paid holidays and big wage increases. 
Revolutionaries today should try to 
initiate a large class struggle move- 
ment on the basis of an action pro- 
gramme to sweep away the austerity, 
to bring real growth in jobs, housing, 
improved education and health serv- 
ices and citizenship rights for the ‘sans 
papiers’. This is a real possibility 
because there has been a rash of 
workers’ struggles in recent months. 

Throughout the winter, workers 
have been fighting against factory 
closures at Arcelor Mittal in Flor- 
ange, PSA-Aulnay and Fralib (Mar- 
seille), Indeed, several large compa- 
nies delayed announcements of job 
cuts or closures until after the elec- 
tions, so there could be a large wave 
of attacks in the coming weeks. 


Several hundreds of thousands of- 


activists have marched in the CGT 
initiated days of action and on May 
Day. The high score (11 per cent) for 
the left reformist Mélenchon and his 
vibrant campaign also shows this 
determination and readiness to fight. 

The Nouveau Parti Anticapitaliste 
(NPA) can nevertheless play a vital 
role if it fights for a united front with 
the Front de Gauche and the mem- 
bers and supporters of the PS who 
voted for an end to austerity and for 
taxes on the rich. It needs to advance 
an action programme of demands 
that really meet the needs of work- 
ers, youth and the unemployed. It 
should also warn that, without a fight, 
no amount of pressure from within 
the institutions, such as Mélenchon 
and PCF promise, will be enough 
to win real gains. 


The PS has already shown that it - 


will manage the bourgeois state on 
behalf of the bosses and will not take 
any measures against them unless its 
survival is at stake. Revolutionaries 
should also promote forms of self- 
organisation from below to keep the 
control of the movement in the 
hands of the rank and file. However, 
given that reformists are in office, 
and could soon have all the levers of 
power, including the Senate, the 
situation is both challenging and full 
of potential developments. 

Now workers have to push their 
“own” representatives to take the 
actions they need. It is in these strug- 
gles that the NPA could emerge as 
a new rallying pole for workers sick 
of austerity and the system — but 
only if the NPA separates itself from 
the semi-reformist Gauche Anticap- 
italiste and initiates a bold campaign 
for a “third round”, based on work- 
ers’ struggles. 
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A Critic of Trotskyism 





Pham Binh, an American socialist, has written a series of articles criticising far left groups on his Planet Anarchy website. This 
includes a critique of Trotskyism (http://planetanarchy.net/trotskyism.htm) asserting that its failure to create mass parties or 
lead revolutions is primarily due to the elevation of programme above all else. Since Pham Binh’'s ideas played an important 
part in the recent split from Workers Power and have become fashionable amongst sections of the left, Andy Yorke replies 


PHAM BINH entitles his critique 
“Trotskyism”, but in fact it would be 
more accurate if it were called “The 
Trotskyists” since he hardly criticises 
the main ideas or practice of Leon 
Trotsky. Indeed he says that Trotsky’s 
struggle “helped preserve and 
expand on the Marxist tradition — 
tradition meaning the ideas, strategy, 
and tactics that guide the actions of 
revolutionary socialists... That is 
above all else Trotskyism’s enduring 
value.” 

If indeed these “ideas, strategy and 
tactics” (otherwise known as a pro- 
gramme) are of “enduring value” one 
wonders why Pham Binh — whose 
central theme is the Trotskyists’ 
obsession with programme — does 
not explain how what was so valu- 
able before 1940 became worthless 
and dangerous thereafter. 

His first charge is however the 
irrelevance of Trotskyist groups and 
parties: 

“The main difficulty with Trotsky- 
ist organisations, groups, and parties 
is that they have been unable to 


‘become mass parties like the Bol- 


sheviks or even influential within the 
workers’ movement of any coun- 
try during any period in the past 70- 
80 years. No colonies were liberated, 
no ruling classes were overthrown, 
and no fascists were defeated by 
Trotskyist forces.” 

Pham Binh seems to think this is 
a real knock down argument. But 
there is one problem here. This “fail- 
ure” applies not only to Trotskyists, 
with their supposedly obsessive con- 
cern with programme. Countless 
Maoist groups (outside of China, 
Indonesia and India), plus many 
Moscow loyal Communist Parties 
(outside the Stalinist states and a 
handful of other countries, like Italy 
or India) also remained small sects. 
This “failure” applies almost univer- 
sally to anarchists (outside of Spain 
in the 1930s). And it applies to groups 
in Italy in the 1970s and elsewhere 
that were as plural, broad and with- 
out a programme as Pham Binh 
could wish. 

Clearly some other factor is at 
work condemning groups to margin- 
ality besides a supposed obsession 
with programme or too strict a 
“democratic centralist regime” — 
which Pham Binh adds later on as a 
cause of the Trotskyists’ impotence. 


Trotskyists and revolutions 
But Pham Binh is wrong too when 
he asserts Trotskyists never had mass 
influence or led struggles. He con- 
cedes the fact that the US Trotsky- 
ists had significant influence in the 
revival of US trade unionism in the 
1930s and in the anti- Vietnam War 
movement of the 1960s. But there 
are other examples. 

In Vietnam in 1939 the Trotskyists 


Ta Thu Thau, leader of the Vietnamese Trotskyists, like many of his 





generation, murdered by the Stalinists 


launched a daily paper, won 80 per 
cent of the votes to the Cochin China 
Colonial Council. In August 1945 
they emerged as the main opposition 
to the Stalinists, with tens of thou- 
sands joining its contingents on 
demos. They initiated and led many 
of the 150 “People’s Committees” in 
Southern Vietnam. 

However, the Stalinists under 
Ho Chi Minh were murderous foes 
of the Trotskyists and had behind 
them a superpower: the Soviet 
Union. Far from fighting for national 
liberation, they supported the return 
of French imperialism, backed by 
British troops. Then they bloodily 
repressed the workers’ committees 
and slaughtered the Trotskyists. 

Similarly the Bolivian Trotskyists 
of the POR played a leading part in 
founding the powerful miners’ union 
and COB trade union centre in 1946 
— drafting its programme, the Pula- 
cayo Theses. They played a key role 
in the armed uprising during the 
Bolivian revolution of April 1952. 
The POR lacked neither influence 
nor revolutionary experience. 

The reason the POR did not 
become a mass party was not sectar- 
ian obsession with programme, but 
opportunist tailing of the nationalist 
MNR. Its practical strategy (its real 
not its formal programme) diverged 
from that of Trotsky’s idea of “per- 
manent revolution”. 

The Trotskyist LSSP was the first 
mass workers’ party in Sri Lanka and 
led the 1953 general strike. However, 
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throughout the 1950s the practice of 
the LSSP was increasingly limited to 
elections and trade unionism. In 1956 
they gave the bourgeois SLFP gov- 
ernment “responsive co-opera- 
tion” and in 1960 they offered Simar- 
avo Bandaranaike’s Sinhala 
chauvinist regime “critical support”. 


Adapt or update? 

Indeed far from the post-war Trot- 
skyists being obsessed with purity of 
programme, after 1948-51 their main 
weakness was its relegation of The 
Transitional Programme of 1938 to 
the status of an holy relic, and its 
replacement in practice with the pol- 
itics of various social democratic, 
Stalinist, or left nationalist forces. 

Though becoming mass parties 
was their overriding objective, their 
adaptation to Bevanism in Britain, 
to Stalinism in France and Italy, to 
Maoism in Asia, and to Peronism, 
Castroism or Guevarism in Latin 
America brought them no break- 
throughs. Why join a fake reformist, 
Stalinist or Guevarist party if there 
are real ones around? 

Far from overestimating pro- 
gramme they ignored it. What Pham 
Binh calls the unorthodox Trotsky- 
ists, like Tony Cliff and the SWP tra- 
dition, openly dumped it. Since the 
1960s they have scarcely mentioned 
programme. In fact it is no wonder 
that Pham Binh acknowledges Dun- 
can Hallas (SWP ideologue) as the 
originator of many of his criticisms. 

In fact the whole subjective side 


of post-war Trotskyists’ weaknesses 
has been their insufficient appreci- 
ation of the “valuable ideas, strat- 
egy, and tactics” inherited from Trot- 
sky. Of course they should not have 
simply clung to the 1938 docu- 
ment; they should have regularly 
updated the programme to meet 
new challenges. 

But objective economic and geo- 
strategic conditions also played a 
huge role in preventing the Trotsky- 
ists from building mass parties. The 
1950s and 1960s witnessed an 
unprecedented boom in Europe and 
North America, where most Trotsky- 
ist groups were located. Social 
democracy and the bureaucratised 
trade unions flourished. A welfare 
state, rising wages and full employ- 
ment seemed to validate reformism 
and disprove revolutionary Marx- 
ism. In the imperialist heartlands out- 
side of Italy and France, not just Trot- 
skyism but Marxism was reduced to 
an isolated and often a persecuted 
minority. 

At the same time Trotskyism’s 
mortal enemy, Stalinism, far from 
going into crisis as Trotsky had pre- 
dicted, prospered and expanded, 
even making revolutions, albeit ones 
that ended in totalitarian dictator- 
ship. No wonder the Trotskyists 
debated and split over how to 
analyse these developments. Historic 
issues were at stake: not least 
whether the revolutionary pro- 
gramme was a utopia, and whether 
Stalinism or even social democracy 
could perform the historic tasks of 
social revolution. 

If the Trotskyist (and Maoist and 
Stalinist and anarchist) groups sur- 
vived in a sect-like condition this was 
hardly surprising. As Karl Marx said, 
“So long as the sects are (historically) 
justified, the working class is not yet 
ripe for an independent historic 
movement.”(Marx to Bolte Nov 


1871) The tying of the working 
class to the bourgeoisie, whether 
through the US Democrats, the Per- 
onists, European social democracy 
or Anglo-Saxon Labourism, explains 
in large measure the sect like exis- 
tence of all subjectively revolution- 
ary trends. What it does not excuse 
is continued sectarianism in the 1970s 
and 1980s or today. 


Programme or living movement? 

“Trotskyist groups elevated their 
political program (meaning their 
statement of principles, formal posi- 
tions, and theoretical ideas) to being 
the most important thing. The Amer- 
ican SWP’s founder James P. Can- 
non put it this way: ‘in the last analy- 
sis the programme decides 
everything’. By contrast, Marx and 
Engels argued that in the last analy- 
sis it is struggle and (class) conflict 
that decide everything.” (Pham Binh) 

Pham Binh’s contrast of pro- 
gramme with the class struggle and 
his wrenching of the Cannon quote 
is really bizarre. Cannon, no more 
than Trotsky, Lenin or Marx, would 
not have contrasted the class strug- 
gle to programme. This division is 
more in keeping with the revisionist 
Eduard Bernstein’s “the movement 
is everything, the goal nothing”. In 
what context does Cannon say that 
“in the last analysis the programme 
decides everything”? 

“The revolutionary socialist move- 
ment of the present, although numer- 
ically smaller, is ideologically richer 
than its predecessors. Insofar as it has 
assimilated the experience of the 
past, in this and other countries, and 
incorporated their lessons in its pro- 
gramme, it is better prepared to 
understand its tasks. That represents 
progress for American socialism in 
the highest degree, for in the last 
analysis the programme decides 


everything. 





Trotsky studying Socialist Appeal, newspaper of the US Trotskyists 
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“At the same time, it is obvious 
that the progressive growth of the 
industrial labour movement has not 
been accompanied by a correspon- 
ding development of the class con- 
sciousness of the workers. On the 
contrary, the recent years have 
seen a decline in this respect; and this 
is reflected in the numerical weak- 
ness of socialist political organisa- 
tion. That is certainly a reactionary 
manifestation.” (James P. Cannon 
http://www.marxists.org/archive/cann 
on/works/1956/debs.htm) 

Clearly what Cannon is saying 1s 
that for the revolutionary organisa- 
tion its strategy for taking power (its 
programme) — whether it is adequate 
to the task or not - will indeed decide 
everything. If it is weak or false then 
the working class will suffer defeat. 
This is incontestably true, indeed a 
truism for a Leninist. 

The really decisive fact is that 
the revolution is a conscious act of a 
working class. But this can only hap- 
pen if the revolutionary vanguard 
has won the class to the goals, tactics 
and methods of organisation con- 
tained in its programme. Of course 
these masses, in their vast majority, 
will never read the programme or 
give their formal assent to it. Rather 
the party, like the Bolsheviks in 1917, 
turns its key elements into popular 
slogans: “all power to the soviets”, 
“Bread peace and land”, “Workers 
control of production”, etc. Obvi- 
ously no tiny sect can achieve this. It 
can only happen if a revolutionary 
party has already created deep roots 
in the class. 

Trotsky’s reason for believing 
the Left Opposition could “switch 
the points” in Germany in 1931 
was related to the acuteness of the 
crisis, the rise of Hitler, the fact that 
millions of German Communists and 
Social Democrats knew Trotsky was 
the organiser of the October Revo- 
lution and that the Left Opposition 
was arguing for the antifascist united 
front, which many of them already 
realised was vital. Trotsky argued “a 
sharp axe can hew heavy beams”, by 
which he meant objectively vital slo- 
gans argued for skilfully, even by a 
relatively small nucleus of cadres, can 
cut through the obstruction of mass 
bureaucratic parties. 

But since all his tactics in the 1930s 
were designed to help his followers 
gain roots in the working class, the 
charge that Trotsky thought the cor- 
rect programme alone was enough 
to lead revolutions to victory falls to 
the ground. 

Pham Binh’s most laughable 
mobilisation of “facts” is one all 
too familiar to those who know Tony 
Cliff's interpretation of revolution- 
ary history. He says: 

“The Bolsheviks were too busy 
leading the revolution to settle on 
the programme that would suppos- 
edly decide everything in time for 
the fall 1917 insurrection that Trot- 
sky himself organised and led. How 
is that for irony? Treating the pro- 
gramme as primary instead of sec- 
ondary and subordinate to the mate- 
rial, living movement of working 
people led to issues that have 
plagued the Trotskyist movement 
from its inception until today.” 

This is the old argument that 
because the Bolsheviks failed to 
amend the 1903 programme they 
either made the October Revolution 
with “the wrong programme” or with 
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Max Shachtman and James P. Cannon, whose programmatic faction fight led to Shachtman walking out of the 
US section of the Fourth International on the eve of World War Il 


no programme at all — or maybe 
“Bread, Peace, Land” (just three 
words!) was their only programme. 
Another three words reduce this silly 
argument to dust: The April Theses. 

These replaced (not formally but 
actually) the sections of the 1903 pro- 
gramme that were based on the 
Russian Revolution being a bour- 
geois revolution, they inserted the 
lessons of 1905 and February 1917: 
the struggle for power centred on a 
republic of workers soviets not a 
democratic republic, the smashing of 
the capitalist state, the spreading of 
the revolution internationally in the 
context of imperialist war, the armed 
insurrection, etc. 

In short they re-elaborated the 
Bolshevik programme, which in any 
case had been added to by program- 
matic resolutions of the congresses 
in 1905, 1906, 1907 and 1912. Only 
someone hidebound by pragmatism 
and formal logic could imagine 
that programme is embodied in a sin- 
gle document or that the Bolsheviks 
were too busy making the revolution 
to work out what they were doing. 


Centrism 

Pham Binh completely misses the 
source of post-war Trotskyism’s fail- 
ure to develop mass parties. During 
the crucial opportunities to make a 
breakthrough from small groups it 
is largely the centrist deviations and 





distortions of the Marxist pro- 
gramme by these propaganda soci- 
eties that have blocked the route to 
growth, not the insistence that 
acceptance of this programme and 
agreement to fight for it form the 
basis for membership. 

In the 1930s Trotsky countered 
critics who pointed to the slow 
growth and setbacks suffered by the 
International Communist League 
(ICL) as signs of inherent weakness, 
bringing the debate back to the ques- 
tion of programme” 

“Our international work began 
only in 1929 — and not on virgin ter- 
ritory, but on territory saturated with 
old and powerful organisations, and 
with new, confused, and often treach- 
erous organisations that claimed 
adherence to our principles... The real 
issue is the question of programme, 
of the historical orientation of the 
tendency. The issue is a new chap- 
ter in the struggle between Marxism 
and centrism — a struggle that char- 
acterises our epoch.” 

With tragic prescience Trotsky 
identified the future fate of the Span- 
ish ex-Trotskyist Andreu Nin and his 
group, the POUM .The POUM was 
founded on a rotten compromise 
between organisations with incom- 
patible programmes. Rather than 
putting unity above political clarity 
and organisational effectiveness, 
Trotsky rightly made programme the 
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Members of the Spanish party, POUM, whose leader Andreu Nin split 
from Trotsky and the Fourth International in the 1930s 


precondition of unity: “Unity is an 
excellent thing. But demarcation on 
the question of the Marxist pro- 
gramme must precede unity... in 
order for that unity to be honest and 
long lasting.” 

Though it grew from 10,000 to 
40,000 in 1936-37, Trotsky warned 
the POUM would fail the test of the 
Spanish revolution and in addition 
“break their necks”. Nin’s entry into 
the Catalan Popular Front involved 
him in the task of holding back the 
workers’ revolution to bourgeois lim- 
its. But because the POUM was a 
centrist party — with a courageous, 
subjectively revolutionary member- 
ship — the Stalinists and the bour- 
geois parties were determined to 
crush it, and they did. 
~ Should Trotsky have put unity with 
Nin and the Spanish POUM above 
the question of programme? This 
could only have resulted in the whole 
of the international Trotskyist move- 
ment being disoriented by Nin’s 
errors, setting back the Marxist 
movement on the eve of world war. 
The small group of Spanish Trotsky- 
ists did of course work inside the 
POUM - i.e. they did not isolate 
themselves — but they did not aban- 
don their criticism of the POUM. 

In the midst of a new historic cri- 
sis of capitalism, revolutionaries 
would do well to heed this advice, 
rather than uncritically support par- 
ties like Syriza because they have 
enough support to be “decisive”. 


internationalism and theory 
Pham Binh complains that part of 
the supposedly too high level of pro- 
grammatic agreement demanded of 
membership was also wrongly based 
on “foreign” issues: 

“Disagreements about theory or 
issues facing revolutionaries in for- 
eign countries led to splits and the 
resultant groups require future mem- 
bers to agree to their side of the issue 
that led to the split. 

“The SWP’s 1939-40 debate over 
whether or not to defend the Soviet 
Union would have been relevant and 


important if SWP members were 
organising in the Soviet Union and 
had to figure out what to do with 
Stalin’s police state on the one side 
and the prospect of Nazi invasion 
and occupation on the other, a daunt- 
ing challenge to say the least. For- 
tunately, it was a harrowing reality 
the SWP did not face; unfortunately, 
they divided their forces over it...” 

Leaving aside for the moment the 
fact that the SWP were part of the 
Fourth International, which had had 
10,000 members in the Soviet Gulag 
fighting by hunger strikes the total- 
itarian regime of Stalin, and that the 
debate occurred at the onset of a 
world war, in which the side that the 
working class should take was 
supremely relevant to US workers, 
this shows Pham Binh’s extreme 
national centeredness. Surely the 
question of whether you adopt a 
defencist or a neutral position in a 
war is of some importance for a 
political organisation? 

Also far from trying to force a split 
Trotsky did everything possible to 
avoid one, including trying to per- 
suade the minority around Max 
Shachtman and James Burnham to 
express their views in party publica- 
tions — provided they did not claim 
this was the line of the SWP or act 
against this line. It was the minority 
who split, precisely because they 
could not bear to be associated with 
the USSR after the Stalin-Hitler Pact 
and the carving up of Poland. 

Lenin certainly thought defeatism 
or defencism in an imperialist was 
a defining question — even a split 
issue. In the First World War he 
fought — against Trotsky amongst 
others — to demand a break not only 
from the openly chauvinist socialists 
who supported their own ruling class, 
but also from those like Karl Kaut- 
sky who would not go beyond a paci- 
fist position. Pham Binh is to be con- 
gratulated for taking the toughest 
example that he could come up with 
for his own argument, but it actually 
destroys rather than reinforces his 
position. 

Pham Binh’s article ends with a 
demagogic attack, but it too 
boomerangs on him: 

“Trotskyist groups... require a 
very high level of theoretical-polit- 
ical agreement, dedicating many 
hours a week to recruiting and 
retaining new members in the name 
of ‘party building’. At the same time, 
only a small proportion of time, 
effort, and resources go to leading 
and organising militant struggles for 
tangible gains like rent control or 
a living wage.” 

Is this so? Well whatever criticism 
we have of the main Trotskyist 
groups’ sectarianism or opportunism, 
failure to engage in militant strug- 
gles is certainly not one of them. 
On the other hand the reader may 
be moved to inquire what the pro- 
portion of their time Pham Binh or 
Louis Proyect spend on “struggles 
for tangible gains”. 

Comparing the websites like 
the Unrepentant Marxist (Proyect) 
or Planet Anarchy with the sites 
of the Trotskyist “sects” does not 
indicate the advantage lies with our 
critics. They might ask themselves 
why, if arguing over the finer points 
of programme and revolutionary 
history is so unimportant, they 
themselves devote so much time 
and space to it. 
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* OUR HISTORY 


The Great Unrest: Militant 
miners create a movement 
of the rank and file 


In part two of this commemorative article, Dave 
Stockton looks at how the miners built the first 
rank and file trade union movement in the UK. 


IN PART one of this article, we 
looked at the work of Tom Mann in 
bringing many of the ideas of 
transatlantic and continental revo- 
lutionary trade unionism (syndical- 
ism) to Britain, and linking the mil- 
itancy and massive expansion of the 
unions here into a worldwide move- 
ment. 

We saw too how syndicalism, with 
its doctrines of direct action and rank 
and file control, was a reaction to the 
bureaucratisation of the unions and 
the class collaboration of the lead- 
ers of the newly formed (1906) 
Labour Party. 

In part two we look at the work of 
a group of young rank and file mil- 
itants, mostly from South Wales, who 
were to become leaders of the 
Unrest and many of the struggles of 
the next 15 years — a highpoint of 
British working class history. 


Cambrian Combine Strike 
Wages and conditions in the mines 
had been deteriorating since 1907. 
The owners were trying simultane- 
ously to boost production and drive 
down wages. Since wages were 
according to a complicated piece 
rate scale, miners in narrow or less 
productive seams struggled to sup- 
port their families. The demand for 
a minimum wage began to be raised, 
though the employers bitterly resis- 
ted it. The year had seen a sharp 
recession when union leaders agreed 
to wage reductions. But by 1910 a 
recovery was underway, and natu- 
rally the employers resisted calls 
to restore wage levels. 

The first major eruption of the 
Great Unrest took place in Septem- 


ber 1910 in the South Wales 
Rhondda Valley coalfield. It was a 
dispute unparalleled in its length and 
intensity except for the miners’ lock- 
out of 1926 and the Great Strike of 
1984-85. Indeed it foreshadowed 
many of the features of these fierce 
class battles, sustained by the tight- 
knit mining communities, and initi- 
ated a tradition that continued until 
the destruction of the industry in the 
1980s and 1990s. 

The strike lasted from September 
1910 to August 1911. It originated 
in a dispute at a pit owned by the 
Cambrian Combine over rates to be 
paid per tonnage when working in 
“abnormal places”. Twelve thou- 
sand miners walked out, rejecting a 
deal agreed by the established lead- 
ership of the South Wales Miners 
Federation (SWMF) under William 
Abraham (1842-1922) - nicknamed 
“Mabon” (the Bard) on account 
of his powerful voice and skills as 
an orator. 

As MP for Rhondda since 1885, 
Mabon incarnated the so-called 
Lib-Lab policy of standing miners’ 
candidates for parliament where 
they would sit as members of the 
Liberal Party. The Cambrian strike 
was thus a revolt against the tradi- 
tional influence of the Liberal Party 
in the SWMF. 

Indeed in 1909 the MFGB finally 
decided to join the new Labour 
Party. But with its 14 MPs, most, like 
Mabon, altering their politics not 
one bit and with the new party not 
challenging Liberals either in par- 
liament or at the polls, its independ- 
ence was largely formal. It proposed 
no “socialist measures”, and its lead- 
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ers Keir Hardie and Ramsay Mac- 
donald made very few socialist 
speeches there either. This explains 
in large measure the anti-parliamen- 
tary bias of the syndicalists. 
Unsurprisingly Mabon was ever 
ready to compromise with coal own- 
ers and was an advocate of submit- 
ting all disputes to conciliation 
boards. As a result miners’ wages 









had fallen by about 10 per cent since 





the opening of the new century. He 
was the very incarnation of the union 
policies and politics that the younger 
generation of miner activists were 
determined to oust. 

In November nearly 30,000 min- 
ers in the Cambrian Combine were 
on strike in what proved a savage 
battle, with repeated fighting 
between strikers and an army of 
police brought in from other parts 
of Wales and London. In Tonypandy 
in early November, one striker was 
killed and around 500 injured after 
a mass picket failed to stop police 
from scab herding. A veritable local 
uprising ensued, with “rioters” selec- 
tively targeting the shops of local 
magistrates who had imposed harsh 
sentences on strikers. 

After attempts at sabotage in 
the mines and mobbing of the mine 
managers and coal owners’ man- 
sions, troops were sent to guard 
the pitheads by the Liberal Home 
Secretary Winston Churchill. As a 
result Churchill’s name remained 
covered with infamy in South Wales 
for the rest of his life. 

The dispute was taken up and sup- 
ported by a host of renowned mili- 
tants of the syndicalist and social- 








ist movement. Tom Mann was a reg- 
ular speaker throughout the dispute, 
and Big Bill Haywood from the 
American Industrial Workers of the 
World (IWW) crossed the Atlantic 
to address packed meetings in the 
Rhondda, as did Antoinette Cauvin 
(also known as Citizen Sorgue) of 
the French syndicalist union the 
Confédération générale du travail 
(CGT). Active in several countries, 
she was known by the police as 
“Madame Trouble, Europe's most 
dangerous woman.” 

The dispute remained one led and 
organised by young local rank and 
file militants — not least because of 
the outright hostility of the ageing 
bureaucrats who headed the South 
Wales federation. For the same rea- 
son it attracted the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the syndicalist, socialist and 
anarchist movements in Britain and 
indeed worldwide. Large sums were 
raised to keep the struggle alive. 

But the Miners Federation of 
Great Britain (MFGB) under Enoch 
Edwards (a Liberal-Labour MP and 
Justice of the Peace) refused point 
blank to call a national strike. AJ 
Cook, then a young rank and file 
militant (27 years old), recalls in 
his memoirs a visit by four of the 
Federation’s top leaders to address 
the strikers: 

“Their visit evoked a tremendous 
demonstration against the official 
leadership. When they reached Tony- 
pandy they were met by thousands 
of strikers. With difficulty, sur- 
rounded by this seething mass of 
excited men, the four leaders made 
their way through the street to the 
meeting place, where the strike lead- 
ers were waiting for them. On their 
way they must have realised that 
what they had to deal with was a 
genuine popular revolt, not an arti- 
ficial agitation kept alive by ‘rebel’ 
leaders in defiance of established 
authority...” 

Eventually the leadership’s block- 
ing of effective national solidarity 
action condemned the strike to iso- 
lation and final defeat in August of 
the following year. But the strike 
had organised and politicised min- 
ers throughout the coalfield and 
beyond and exposed the Welsh and 
national union leaders’ treachery. 

Thus, though a bitter defeat for 
the Rhondda miners, the Cambrian 
Strike rapidly bore rich fruit 
because vital lessons were learned. 
Since an unofficial joint lodge com- 
mittee effectively ran the strike, a 
true rank and file movement came 
into being, based on the militant 
lodges. ‘The Miners’ Next Step’ was 
a programme for this current, writ- 
ten by young miners who had been 
active in the strike. 
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The Miners' Next Step 

The pamphlet was issued by the 
“Unofficial Reform Committee”, 
a group of militants who were both 
syndicalists and revolutionary social- 
ists — Noah Ablett, William Main- 
waring, Noah Rees, Will Hay and AJ 
Cook. After considerable discussion 
and amendments, their collective 
labours were published in Tony- 
pandy in early 1912. 

It was an immediate sensation 
with The Times publishing parts of 
it and shocked reviews carried in 
many national and local papers. 
Here it seemed was the genuine 
voice not only of the new revolution- 
ary syndicalists but (by middle class 
standards) of “uneducated” rank 
and file miners. AJ Cook described 
them in his autobiography: 

“We who were regarded as the 
leaders of the rank and file were all 
young men, most of us unknown 
outside the Rhondda area. We were 
opposed not only to the established 
leaders, like Mabon and Tom 
Richards, Alfred Onions, and oth- 
ers; we were also at odds with the 
national leaders of the miners — the 
late Enoch Edwards, then president 
of the Miners' Federation of Great 
Britain, Thomas Ashton, its secre- 
tary, and other officers of the 
Federation.” 

‘The Miners' Next Step’ was a 
powerful polemical blast against the 
class collaborationist policies of 
Mabon and the entire leadership of 
the South Wales Miners Federation, 
and by implication that of the 
MFGB too. It demanded that “the 
old policy of identity of interest 
between employers and ourselves 
be abolished, and a policy of open 
hostility installed.” 

It called for the and solidarity 
between all the miners’ lodges 
(branches) in disputes, the adoption 
of a unified strike policy by sover- 
eign coalfield delegate conferences, 
the nationalisation of the mines and 
the ‘elimination’ of employers, with 
miners themselves managing the 
mines. It was thus one of the first 
proposals of what later became 
known as workers’ control of pro- 
duction. In so doing — though not 
explicitly — it suggested an alterna- 
tive basis for society and transitional 
steps towards it. In this sense it antic- 
ipated the demands and approach 
discussed in the early years of the 
Communist International (1919-23). 

It denounced the executive’s “con- 
ciliation policy” as failing to defend 
let alone increase miners’ wages, and 
hampering miners in any dispute by 
constantly delaying action, some- 
times for years. It denounced the 
lack of knowledge available to min- 
ers due to business secrecy: 
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“They [the owners] alone have the 
inside information. We don't audit 
their books, and we have no means 
of judging the truth of their asser- 
tions. They say the colliery won't pay. 
We must accept their word.” 

The Miners’ Next Step also 
denounced the fact that “concilia- 
tion gives the real power of the men 
into the hands of a few leaders”. 
Here it developed an initial under- 
standing of the role of the trade 
union bureaucracy. It condemned 
them in very modern terms for 
undermining the workers’ initiative 
and creativity, stating that the power 
of such leaders “is based on the sup- 
pression of the men, from being 
independent thinkers into being ‘the 
men’ or ‘the mob.” 

It said of the full-time officials that 
controlled the SWMF: 

“First, they are ‘trade unionists by 
trade’ and their profession demands 
certain privileges. The greatest of all 
these are plenary powers. Now, every 
inroad the rank and file make on this 
privilege lessens the power and pres- 
tige of the leader. Can we wonder 
then that leaders are averse to 
change? Can we wonder that they 
try and prevent progress? ....The 
leader then has an interest — a vested 
interest — in stopping progress. They 
have therefore in some things an 
antagonism of interests with the 
rank and file.” 

The answer was to exert control 
over the officials and indeed to 
deprive them of any power over the 
rank and file — to put control of the 
union into the hands of its members. 

The pamphlet then set out those 
“means which will enable this new 
spirit of real democratic control to 
manifest itself. Which will not only 
enable the men, but which will 
encourage, nay compel them, to take 
the supreme control of their own 
organisation.” 

It proposed a whole new Consti- 
tution for the SWMF to ensure rank 
and file control and prevent local or 
regional officials from acting as mas- 
ters of the union: 

¢ The administration of the organ- 
isation shall be vested in the hands 
of one central executive council, 
who shall be elected annually by 
ballot vote of the members. The 
method of election to be deter- 
mined by a conference called for 
that purpose. 

¢ No agent or other permanent offi- 
cial of the Federation, shall be eli- 
gible to a seat on the executive 
council. 

e The president and vice president 
shall be elected by the executive 
council, from amongst its own 





members. No person shall hold the 

office of president for more than 

two years in succession. 
¢ The Lodges have supreme control 

— the executive becomes unoffi- 

cial, i.e. officials are excluded from 

all power on the executive. Agents 
or organisers become the servants 
of the men. 

Though the pamphlet advocated 
measures to prevent the miners’ 
members of the House of Commons, 
like Mabon, from controlling the 
union — they were to be banned from 
holding any official union posi- 
tions and to be subject to recall by 
an elected rank and file executive 
— ‘The Miners’ Next Step’ was not 
anti-political as such. Indeed it had 
a section headed Political Action 
which said: 

“That the organisation shall 
engage in political action, both 
local and national, on the basis of 
complete independence of, and 
hostility to all capitalist parties, 
with an avowed policy of wresting 
whatever advantage it can for the 
working class.” 

It further explained that: “Politi- 
cal action must go on side by side 
with industrial action. Such meas- 
ures as the Mines Bill, Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts, proposals for 
nationalising the mines, etc., demand 
the presence in Parliament of men 
who directly represent, and are 
amenable to, the wishes and instruc- 
tions of the workmen. While the 
eagerness of governments to 
become a bludgeoning bully on 
behalf of the employers could be 
somewhat restrained by the pres- 
ence of men who were prepared to 
act in a courageous fashion.” 

In fact this perspective on politics 
had the weakness of nearly all syn- 
dicalist and socialist approaches 
before 1917 — it was unable to fuse 
the class struggle in industry with 
the use of elections and parliament 
into a combined revolutionary strat- 
egy for power. The Bolsheviks alone 
did this — opening the way fora 
transformation of the class struggle. 


The Miners Strike of 1912 
The strike of 1912 was the first 
national strike by coal miners in 
the UK and lasted some 137 days 
from the end of February to 6 April. 
Nearly one million miners took part. 
In many ways the National Coal 
Strike of 1912 was a continuation of 
the issues raised in the Cambrian 
Strike and a result of the radicalisa- 
tion and politicisation engendered 
by the strike. It centred on the var- 
iegated and unfair wage structures 
that had replaced the old ‘shding 


scale’, tying wages to the selling price 
of coal. Instead there were local 
price-lists, agreed by the miners’ 
lodge and owner, with a further sum 
to be agreed by a conciliation board 
under an ‘independent’ chairman. 

The resulting wage fluctuations 
meant a constant struggle for work- 
ers in these conditions. From this 
arose the demand passed at the 
MFGB conference in October 1911, 
which called for the union “to take 
immediate steps to secure an indi- 
vidual district minimum wage for all 
men and boys working in the mines... 
without any references to the places 
being abnormal”. 

In a national ballot well over 
half the MFGB membership voted 
for a stoppage. 

So severe were the implications 
of a national coal strike for both 
British industry and the Royal Navy, 
that Herbert Asquith’s government 
was quick to intervene directly in the 


ciple for which the Federation had 
fought, conceded also the employ- 
ers’ demand for separate district set- 
tlements on the new minimum lev- 
els. Mass meetings in the coalfields 
showed large-scale opposition to the 
terms of the Bill. But, as “The Min- 
ers’ Next Step’ had described — 
and is still the case today — the lead- 
ers had the power to settle the dis- 
pute over their members’ heads. 
Thanks to them the owners robbed 
the miners of the full fruits of their 
victory. 

In 1913 the programme of reform 
put to the SWMF federation confer- 
ence was defeated. 

Nevertheless, for the miners the 
struggles of 1910-1912 enormously 
strengthened the union, and in the 
years ahead a new generation of 
leaders, often leaders of the unoffi- 
cial ranks and file movements, came 
to the fore like Cook did. 

The tremendous struggles of these 
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negotiations. After the Cambrian 
dispute, the leaders of the MFGB 
felt the need to bring delegates from 
the coalfields into the discussions in 
London. One of them was AJ Cook, 
who records an exchange he had 
with Asquith himself: 

“You do not know”, I said, “any- 
thing about the new spirit that is 
working in the coalfields. The miner 
today is better educated, and he is 
not content to remain a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water for the 
employing class. The younger men 
in the coalfields are not going to 
accept the conditions their fathers 
were willing to put up with, and in 
future you will be dealing with 
the real rank and file of the miners, 
not merely with their leaders in 
Parliament.” 

The strike opened at Alfreton in 
Derbyshire at the end of February, 
and spread slowly as local notices 
expired. Miners left work in a holi- 
day mood. 

However, the government 
recruited a volunteer strikebreak- 
ing force, reinforced the police and 
mobilised the army towards the end 
of the strike. But unlike in the Cam- 
brian Combine, strike major clashes 
were avoided. In fact it was the gov- 
ernment which offered to draft a bill 
granting a minimum wage and rush 
it through parliament. 

However the MFGB executive 
managed to snatch, if not quite 
defeat, then only partial gains from 
the jaws of victory. The Minimum 
Wage Act, while conceding the prin- 
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years are still an inspiration for a 
time when the building of a rank and 
file movement and the rebuilding of 
a militant and democratic union 
movement is a task of the highest 
order. 


Lessons 

We can learn a lot from the ‘Miners’ 
Next Step’ and its goal of dissolv- 
ing completely the power of the offi- 
cialdom over the unions. In each 
union today it would be a great thing 
if militants gathered like Ablett 
and his comrades and drafted simi- 
lar proposals linked to today’s needs 
and conditions. 

It would be great too if they were 
permeated by the same spirit of ant- 
icapitalism and the goal of a society 
based on workers’ control and 
workers’ power. 
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Marcus Halaby 


THE PRINCIPAL demand of the 
February 2011 protests that marked 
the beginning of Egypt’s revolu- 
tion was for President Hosni 
Mubarak’s immediate resignation 

To many, it therefore looks like a 
defeat for popular aspirations, that 
one of the two candidates for the sec- 
ond round is Mubarak’s last prime 
minister, Ahmed Shafiq. Only about 
two fifths of the electorate voted in 
the first round, in which Shafigq, with 
a quarter of the vote, came a very 
close second to the Muslim Broth- 
erhood candidate Mohammed 
Mursi. 

After almost a year and a half, this 
“democratic” revolution has not yet 
seen any notable democratic reforms 
for the masses, beyond the rights of 
association and free assembly (and 
crucially, of organisation in the work- 
place) that they established for them- 
selves on the streets. 

There was no candidate who could 
make a serious claim to represent the 
revolution itself. Hamdeen Sabahi 
of the left-nationalist Karama (“dig- 
nity”) party, who came third with 21 
per cent, picked up the votes of many 
who were alarmed at the prospect of 
a Brotherhood president supported 
by a Brotherhood-dominated par- 
liament. But Karama, like the Broth- 
erhood, was late to join the anti- 
Mubarak protests. 

The ruling junta vetted the choice 


of candidates even before the vote. 
The Brotherhood’s first choice can- 
didate, Khairat al-Shater, was disqual- 
ified on trumped-up charges, as was 
the veteran bourgeois liberal candi- 


date Ayman Nour. The Salafist can- 
didate Hazem Salah Abu Ismail was 
also barred on the basis that his 
mother was a naturalised US citizen, 
while Mubarak’s vice president Omar 


Egypt: elections open road 
to counter-revolution 





Suleiman was only barred following 
mass protests against such an obvi- 
ous representative of the old order. 

Nor did the rigging stop with 
weeding out undesirable candidates. 





After the first round of voting, alle- 
gations surfaced that interior min- 
istry officials “gave” 900,000 votes to 
Shafig. 

The recent mass demonstrations 
in Tahrir, Alexandria and other cities 
indicates that the lack of enthusiasm 
of the voters does not at all translate 
into apathy about the fate of the rev- 
olution. But the question of political 
power - and all the social, economic 
and democratic questions that flow 
from this - will not be decided by who 
wins the presidential elections. 
That must still be decided between 
the masses and the SCAF.. 

For the masses to achieve their 
democratic and social aspirations for 
radical change, they need to give the 
de facto power they have already 
won on the streets a permanent 
and organised expression. Popular, 
delegate-based assemblies can lay 
the basis for a source of authority 
that can challenge SCAF’s control 
of the “democratic process”. Simi- 
larly, organisations of self-defence 
against state repressions are needed 
to secure the rights to organise and 
protests, and in particular the gains 
of women and youth. 

Above all, the socialist left need 
to form themselves into a party capa- 
ble of arguing for these forms of pop- 
ular power, and of standing against 
the stream of a stage-managed 
democratisation in which the 
Islamists tried to steal the revolution 
from those who made it. 











KD Tait 





AFTER A HEAVILY contested 
first round, the Egyptian presiden- 
tial election came down to a run- 
off between two candidates, repre- 
senting two wings of the same ruling 
class. As we go to press the results 
are not known. 

The candidate of the undisguised 
counter-revolution is Ahmed Shafigq, 
puppet of the Supreme Council of the 
Armed Forces (SCAF),a pillar of the 
old regime. Opposing him stands 
the Muslim Brotherhood’s 
Mohammed Mursi, presenting him- 
self as a “moderate” candidate of the 
revolution, its respectable and socially 
conservative face. in fact he too rep- 
resents the counter-revolution. 

This makes line of the Socialist 
Workers Party (SWP) to call for a 
vote for the Brotherhood candidate 


as dangerous as it is unprincipled. 
Socialist Worker on 2 June stated: 
“This has been called a “nightmare 
scenario”, in which Egyptians are 
asked to choose merely between mil- 
itary rule and Islamism. In fact the 
choice is clear. A vote for Shafiq 
would be a vote against the revolu- 
tion. A vote for Mursi is a vote against 
the legacy of Mubarak and for con- 
tinuing change. Revolutionary 
activists will not enjoy voting for 
Mursi. If they do not do so, however, 
they are likely to experience the real 
nightmare scenario—a president 
cloned from the dictator they over- 
threw last year. Mursi is not ina 
strong position. The Brotherhood has 
struggled since the start of the revo- 
lution. Its leaders have tried to make 
deals with Egypt’s real rulers—the 
generals of the SCAF. At the same 
time they have been under great pres- 
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sure from their own members and 
supporters to deliver further change. 
They have suffered many splits and 
defections as it becomes clear that 
they can’t meet the people’s needs 
and expectations.” 


Reactionary positions 
Aside from the little matter of prin- 
ciple, that Marxists never vote for the 
candidates of bourgeois parties, this 
estimate of the Brotherhood is wrong, 
In fact the Brotherhood is a reac- 
* tionary organisation, which gave only 
lukewarm support to the revolution 
and opposed the candidacy of 
women or Coptic Christians for the 
presidency. It also opposed the self- 
organisation of the workers in their 
new trade unions, as well as their 
moves towards self-defence during 
the February 2011 protests, which 
might have helped to break the 


state’s monopoly on violence. 
Arguing that the Brotherhood’s 
victory would be some kind of shield 
against the violence of the military 
regime is a dangerous deception. 
Overestimating both the democratic 
commitment and the interdepend- 
ence of the Brotherhood’s disparate 
petty-bourgeois mass base, this sim- 
ply ensures that when the settling of 
accounts comes, the energy and loy- 
alties of the working class will be 
divided amongst the different bour- 
geois factions, each competing for 
the favour of foreign imperialists. 
Used to being a semi-tolerated 
“unofficial” opposition in the 
Mubarak years, the Brotherhood 
now want to reassure the army and 
foreign investors that Egypt under 
their rule will be just as good for busi- 
ness as it was under his regime. 
The SWP have called on activists 


No vote to the Muslim Brotherhood 


to demand that Mursi grant govern- 
ment posts to left-wing figures. Why 
a party capable of winning an out- 
right majority would concede its 
power to those opposed to its polit- 
ical programme is unclear. 

In any case, demanding that the 
workers, youth and women who 
made the revolution in the streets 
subordinate their leaders to the 
Brotherhood promotes dangerous 
illusions in the ability of parliamen- 
tary institutions to safeguard and 
extend the gains of the revolution. 

To call for a coalition government 
of bourgeois and workers’ leaders 
would be analogous to the Men- 
sheviks joining the 1917 Provisional 
government or the Popular Fronts, 
which disarmed, disempowered, and 
eventually crushed the revolution- 
ary workers’ movements in France 
and Spain during the 1930s. 
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